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LOVE’S LOGIC. 


BY ELLA GILBERT IVES 
if in my heart the springs of tenderness, 
Like Elim’s fount, well upward night and 
day, 
For thee, dear pilgrim o'er life’s desert 
way ; 
If all my being thrills with joy to bless, 
And throbs with anguish at thy soul’s dis- 
tress ; 
If gladly I the costliest price would pay 
To shield thy heart, beloved, from dismay ; 
If every thought of thee is a caress ,— 
Shall [ distrust the power that fashioned me 
And made my heart a deep, sweet well of 
love? 
Nay ; till the flowing river shuns the sea, 
Till springing fountains rise their source 
above, 
Adoring, trusting, I'll commit my treasure 
To One whose perfect love can know no 
measure. 





EDITORIAL NOTES, 


The General Officers of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association, 
at their recent meeting in Bensonhurst, 
N. Y., adopted the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That we rejoice that national 
suffrage has just been granted to the 765,- 
407 women of Australia, by a practically 
unanimous vote of both Houses of the 
Federal Parliament. We believe the wom- 
en of America are not inferior to those of 
Australia in intelligence and patriotism, 
and we call upon American men to emu- 
late the legislators of Australia in justice 
and chivalry. 

Resolved, That we rejoice in the en- 
dorsement of equal suffrage by a unani- 
mous vote of the Western Labor Union 
and of the Western Miners’ Union, at 
their national conventions just held in 
Denver. 

Resolved, That we rejoice in the action 
of Massachusetts in making mothers equal 
Suardians of their minor children with 
the fathers; of Maryland in admitting 
Women to the bar; and in the recent pas- 
Sage by many other States of laws enlarg- 


ing the personal and property rights of 
women. We call attention to the fact that 
whereas fifty years ago married women 
were subject to all the legal disabilities of 
minors, these disabilities have been grad- 
ually removed, till now it is only in re- 
gard to the ballot that the fiction of a 
perpetual minority is still kept up; and 
we protest against the continuance of this 
fiction, as an anachronism in the Twen- 
tieth Century. 
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Mrs. Anna Christy Fall deserves two- 
thirds of the credit for the success of the 
bill just passed by the Massachusetts Leg- 
islature making mothers equal guardians 
of their minor children with the fathers. 
So says Representative George H. Fall, 
who introduced the bill and was its lead- 
ing champion in the House. Mr. and Mrs. 
Fall were classmates together at Boston 
University many yearsago. After gradu- 
ation, they married. When Mr. Fall be- 
came a lawyer, his wife began to study 
law too, in order to help him in getting 
up his cases, He encouraged her to take 
a regular course at the Boston University 
Law School, and she graduated from it 
with distinction. Mrs. Fall is a member 
of the Malden School Board, and the 
mother of five children. As a mother 
anda lawyer, she made a strong plea for 
equal guardianship at the legislative hear- 
ing; .and Representative Fall says she 
hunted up for him most of the testimony 
from other States having a similar law, 
which testimony was a main factor in se- 
curing the passage of the bill. Mrs. Fall 
has helped her husband in getting up 
many law cases, but never one so large 
and important as this—the case of all the 
mothers of Massachusetts against an age- 
long prejudice. It is hardly necessary to 
say that Mrs. Fall is a member of the 
Suffrage Association. 


ee 


Miss Laura Clay was made chairman of 
the special committee on increase of 
membership, at the last National Suffrage 
Convention, with power to choose her 
own committee. She is selecting its mem- 
bers with much care, and has this week 
secured Mrs. Mary Hutcheson Page of 
Massachusetts, whose success in getting 
new members in this State has been so 
exceptional. No better choice could have 
been made. 
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COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 

The presentation of “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream”’ by the Shakespeare Soci- 
ety of Wellesley College on the evening of 
June 18 was a fairy sight, never to be for- 
gotten by those who had the good fortune 


to see it. The play was given out of 
doors, in the woods near Longfellow 
Pond, No theatre can supply such a 


stage setting. A great thicket of rhodo- 
dendron, still in flower, served as a dress- 
ing-room, and the orchestra was hidden 
behind a screen of vines. It was a clear, 
serene “vening, with a full moon. Hun- 
dreds of spectators were massed on a 
grassy slope commanding the glade where 
the action took place. The fairies and other 
characters, instead of coming out from be- 
hind a painted scene, advanced from the 
depths of the wood, their figures faintly 
seen among the tree stems long before 
they emerged into full view. The per- 
formance was like an enchanted dream— 
the stately figures of Theseus and Hippo- 
lyta, the womanly grace of Hermia, the 
drooping white form of sorrowful Helena, 
the exquisite dancing of the fairies, in 
their floating pale green or rosy robes, 
flitting around their star-crowned queen; 
the beautiful little Oberon; the wrath, 
jealousy, and bewilderment of Lysander 
and Demetrius; the tyranny of the gray- 
bearded Aegeus, the fantastic ass’s head 
of Nick Bottom—all were set off to the 
highest advantage against the green back- 
ground of the trees. 

The most captivating was Puck, or 
Robin Goodfellow. The young girl who 
personated this tricksy sprite did it with 
a spirit and vim, a grace, agility, and 
speed of fout that were really remarkable, 
and with an air of indefinable impish glee 
that completely identified her with the 
part. As she peeped from behind trees, 
leaped from a height with the lightness 
of thistledown, melted from one witching 
attitude into another, or darted away 
through the forest like an arrow, it was 
hard to believe that that elfin figure was 
really a mortal creature; and it was al- 
most startling to hear one of the profes- 
sors gravely observe that she was ‘‘an ad- 





vanced student in geology, and a very fine 


) infants and idiots? 


| scholar.” The professor added: “She 
| looks like a fairy even in her every-day 
clothes!”’ 

Perhaps the most remarkable of all was 
the capital comic acting of Nick Bottom, 
Quince, and their fellows. Throwing to 
the winds a girl’s natural wish to look 
pretty, they had transformed themselves 
conscientiously, completely, and most 
laughably into grotesque little illiterate | 
men, so life-like and funny that they sent 





the audience into peals of inextinguisha- 
ble laughter. These half-dozen young 
women all accomplished what Charles 
Reade in ‘‘Peg Woflfington”’ calls the hard- 
est moral achievement for an actress—to 
hide all her natural beauty, and sink her- 
self wholly and honestly in an ugly mas- 
culine part. Their comic acting was | 
enough to disprove forever the old saying | 
that women have no sense of humor. One 
could not help wishing Shakespeare's | 
spirit could have come back to look on 
and enjoy the sight. 





President M. Carey Thomas was warm- 
ly applauded, when she announced at 
Bryn Mawr Commencement that the 
needed $250,000 had been raised to se- 
cure the $250,000 promised by Mr. Rocke- 
feller. The Philadelphia Press says: 

She was scarcely allowed to finish the 
sentence. Five hundred girls were on 
their feet. Caps were waved and gowns 
forgotten, while five hundred girls 
cheered and cheered again. Then the 
marshals brought system into the enthu- 
siasm, and the college yell was given with 
a vim that might have reached across the 
miles to Mr. Rockefeller himself and the 
416 other donors who have made possible 
so long a step in Bryn Mawr’s material 
advance. Miss Thomas's name was called 
from every corner of the hall. No one 
there but realized what $500,000 meant to 
the college, and no one but appreciated 
what a part their president had played in 
its accumulation. Richard Watson Gilder 
gave voice to this thought. ‘Your presi- 
dent has spoken much of this gift,’ said 
be, ‘‘but she says nothing of the obtainer. 
Are not these donations so many votes of 
confidence in one who is not only your 
admiration but your emulation’”’ 

There is something a little amusing in 
Mr. Gilder’s deserved praise of President 
Thomas. Like all other persons who con- 
demn equal suffragists in the abstract, 
when he has occasion tu pick out any one 
woman in the concrete to recommend to 
the “admiration and emulation”’ of girls, 
it is generally a woman who believes in 
equal rights. Can Mr. Gilder give any 
good reason why President Thomas 
should be classed on election day with 
She herself wishes to 
vote. Rather amusing, also, in view of 
his opposition to equal suffrage, was Mr. 
Gilder’s address, ‘In Praise of Reading,”’ 
urging that women should read more seri- 
ous books. A Denver book-seller says he 
sold more works on political economy 
within eight months after women ob- 
tained the ballot than he had sold in fif- 
teen years before. 

Sixty-three young women received their 
degrees. Taylor Hall was hung from 
roof-tree to wainscot with great ropes of 
daisies, their petals and hearts represent- 
ing the college colors; and every one was 
happy. A. 8. B. 
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A SERMON BY MRS. HOWE. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe preached last 
Sunday in the Church of the Disciples in 
this city an eloquent sermon, in which 
she referred to the recent convention of 
club women at Los Angeles, and drew an 
illustration from the early life of Lucy 
Stone. 

The text was taken from second Cor- 
inthians, fourth chapter and part of the 
sixth verse: ‘‘The glory of God in the 
face of Jesus Christ.’ We are permitted 
to print a part of hersermon. Mrs. Howe 
said: 

This text flashed upon my mind one 
day, as texts sometimes will, with a new 
and sudden feeling of its significance. It 
seemed to light up all the memories and 
experiences of my past life with the vision 
of a steadfast glory which, emanating 
from the great source of life and light, is 
given to men in the brightness pf some 
human countenance which reflects a glory 
eternal and unchangeable. 

I said to myself: ‘‘The glory which I 
apprehend in this moment’s thought is 
that which has gone with me through my 
life’s journey. I saw it in the loving 
faces which looked upon me in my cradle. 
I was led by it to ascend the easy slope of 
my early years. I saw it on the page of my 
school.day lessons, in the stories of lead- 








ers and champions of men, lawgivers, 


prophets, warriors, priests and priestesses 
of the higher life.” And this brightness, 
culminating in the star of the blessed 
Nativity, appeared to me to point with 
awful meaning the steps and periods of 
individual and of national life. But this 
light does not merely shine. Like the 
light of the blessed sun on this earth, it 
causes fruit to spring forth. Let us fol- 
low here and there some of the grains 
which have ripened beneath its influence. 

A company of devout souls, gathered to- 
gether in the name of Christ, hear stories 
of lands dark with the ignorance and 
cruelty of heathenism. These people may 
neither be very rich, very learned, nor 
very powerful in any way; but what they 
have heard of the need of others has 
struck in their bosoms a chord to which 
their whole soul responds. They cry, 
**These distant, dark people are our broth- 
ers. These women, sacrificed from their 
birth, and finally immolated on the altar 
of ancient supersition, are our sisters. 
We must go forth and preach to them the 
gospel of man’s new deliverance.”’ And 
from their midst some man springs up, 
strong and brave, and some woman, true 
and tender, takes her stand beside him. 
The ancient prophecy is readagain: “The 
wilderness and the solitary place shall be 
glad for them, and the desert shall re- 
joice and blossom as the rose.’’ And the 
sails of the mission ship open like the 
wings of a dove, which bears above the 
waters the olive branch of peace. 

Or let us imagine the old-time cotton 
fields of our own South. In strange con- 
trast to the mission ship, the slave ship 
has rifled a continent of its helpless chil- 
dren, and has brought them, sad, unwill- 
ing exiles, to our shores. The dark fig- 
ures stand in the furrows, urged to labor 
by the overseer’s threat, by the whip of 
the driver. The eyes of the laborers are 
almost like the eyes of cattle, patient, un- 
intelligent, wondering. By and by, a seed 
of divine pity ripens in some human 
breast. A voice exclaims in protest: 
“They are not cattle, to be stolen and 
bought and sold. They, as we, belong to 
God’s human family.” And another 
voice, and still another arises, until the 
brave chorus of freedom resounds, and its 
phalanx forms and drills. And suddenly, 
the hosts are gathered, the banner is 
raised, and, with great outpourings of 
blood and treasure, the chains are unriv- 
etted—the captives are free. 

Let us contemplate still another pic- 
ture. A mother holds in her arms her 
new-born babe. She is a farmer’s wife, 
and her faithful hands milked many cows 
on the very night preceding the baby’s 
birth. She sighs as she says, “I am 
sorry it isa girl—the lot of a woman is so 
hard!”’ 

When this girl has grown old enough to 
reason and to question, she sits on her 
little stool at her mother’s side, and asks 
why the position of women in the world 
is so different from that of men. Her 
mother replies that this is the ordinance 
of God as revealed in the Bible. The 
child dares to wonder whether such is the 
true interpretation of Scripture language. 
Grown to woman’s estate, she cannot rest 
until, by great exertion, she makes her 
way to a Western college, and learns to 
read the sacred volume in its original 
tongues. She does not find in the New 
Testament any ordinance of the perpetual 
subordination of one sex to the other. 
Observing that the moral law is equally 
binding upon both, she infers that they 
should stand on equal ground before the 
statutes of the State. To the advocacy of 
this conviction she devotes her life. Many 
earnest people are raised up to join her, 
and her solitary thought becomes one of 
the pressing questions of the day. Years 
pass, and bring to the elucidation of this 
problem many workers after many kinds. 

Three weeks ago the women through- 
out this vast continent were to be seen 
gathered in bands and traversing its 
broad expanse in order to attend a Wom- 
en’s Convention on the Pacific slope. No 
one derides or questions them now. 
They cross the continent in all peace and 
security, and their course is marked by 
the most friendly attentions. They hold 
their convention, full of weighty consider- 
ations of human welfare, and return, as 
peacefully asthey went. Where did this 
new freedom come from? Who first 
divined and suggested the secret of this 
womanly power to help every laudable 
device of men’s minds? The lonely 
dreamer and worker, once ridiculed and 
set at naught, now crowned in the crown- 
ing of her aspirations. In this also, I see 
something of the glory of God in a hu- 
man face. 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Mrs. LENA WALLACE has been nomi- 
nated for State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in Kansas on the Prohibition 
ticket, 


Miss Liiva F, Morse of the graduating 
class of the Hartford Theological Sem- 
inary was awarded the Turretin prize in 
ecclesiastical Latin. 


Miss Laura Clay, president of the 
Kentucky Equal Rights Association, is 
spending afew days in Boston as the guest 
of the editors of the WomAN’s JOURNAL. 


Miss FANNix HAvUSER, who went from 
Aberdeen, 8. D., to the Philippines some 
time ago, has just passed in Manila a 
civil service examination entitling her to 
a clerkship in the islands at $1,800 per 
year. 


Mrs. MARY SARGENT HOPKINS gave 
the New England Women’s Press Associa- 
tion its annual outing this week at her 
home in Melrose, Mass, The guests were 


| treated to an automobile spin, and Mrs, 


Leighton Long served a Japanese tea. 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA will provide a 
‘tea’? for 10,000 women servants, in honor 
of the coronation. She said that without 
some such special arrangement the maids 
would be a class of people quite left out 
of the celebrations. Each servant will 
also be presented with a medal bearing 
the heads of King Edward and Queen 
Alexandra. 


Dr. JULIA BISSELL and Miss Emily 
Bissell are in this country, taking a short 
vacation from their mission work in In- 
dia. The Government of India has given 
land for a new hospital under Dr, Bissell’s 
care. The site is one of the best in Ah- 
mednagar. Miss Emily Bissell has charge 
of the girls’ boarding school in the same 
place, which has nearly 400 pupils. 


Mrs. C. P. WITHINGTON, of Wellesley, 
Mass., @ quiet country woman who has 
never studied chemistry or attended a 
cooking school, makes what all who have 
tasted it pronounce the very best bread 
they ever ate. She supplies a large num- 
ber of families in Wellesley that want the 
choicest bread, and her light, magnificent 
loaves are a wonder to persons accustomed 
only to the ordinary product of the bake- 
shop. The demand for her bread exceeds 
the supply. Mrs. Withington’s success 
illustrates the fact that there is money 
waiting for any woman who knows how 
to do one thing better than anybody else, 
especially when her skill meets a great 
human need, 


Mis# MaBet Hay Barrows, the bril- 
liant daughter of Hon. Samuel J. and Mrs. 
Isabel C. Barrows, is a young lady of 
great versatility. She has not only drilled 
the students of many colleges for the suc- 
cessful presentation of Greek and Latin 
plays arranged by her from the Iliad and 
Odyssey, and acted in them herself with 
marked grace and spirit, but in the inter- 
vals she writes English dramas and stories, 
conducts @ summer camp for boys on the 
shore of Lake Memphremagog 1n Canada, 
and aids all sorts of philanthropic enter- 
prises, She has lately amused herself by 
weaving artistic rugs and carpets on an 
old-fashioned hand-loom. Half a dozen 
of these ‘‘Ragged Robin rugs” are now on 
exhibition at the office of the WomAn’s 
JOURNAL. They are as durable as they 
are handsome. Orders for them may be 
sent to Miss Barrows at Georgeville, Prov- 
ince of Quebec, Canada. 


Mrs. MARY KINGSBURY SINKHOVITCH, 
head worker of the Friendly Aid House 
of New York’s eastern district, says there 
is a good business opening for the person 
who will design suitable furniture for ten- 
ement houses. In a letter to Charities 
she writes: ‘‘The fact is that furniture 
has become stereotyped; new types 
have not been developed to meet new 
needs. This is by no means true among 
classes of people better off. We have ra- 
tionally-constructed camp outfits, good 
summer furniture, suitable office furni- 
ture; but I know of no serious attempt to 
construct cheap tenement-house furnish- 
ings which shall not be so artistic as to 
seem ‘queer’ to the purchaser, but which 
shall nevertheless have the beauty of ab- 
solute utility. The bunks of the ocean 
steamer and of the lodging house repre- 
sent an economy of space. The old- 
fashioned trundle bed indicated another. 
Some one with ingenuity, taste and prac- 
tical sense ought certainly to work out 
this idea. I believe it could be made to 
pay, after the initial objections to novelty 
were overcome.” 
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THE CRAWFURD-HUMBERT MILLIONS. 


In the early eighties, Thérése Dauri- 
gnac, a young peasant girl living near 
Toulouse, told her neighbors that. under 
the last will and testament of Robert 
Henry Crawford, a wealthy American, 
she had become sole heir to a fortune of 
100,000,000 francs (twenty million dollars). 
This legacy, she explained, was an act of 
gratitude. When Crawford was stricken 
with illness on a railway train, her prompt 
ministration had saved his life, and she 
had later nursed him back to health. No 
caprice of an American milliardaire seems 
improbabie in France, and Thérése, who 
had the properly attested will to show, 
was promptly wooed and won by M. 
Humbert, whose father had been Minis- 
ter of Justice. 

A common adventuress would have 
rested at the capture of a wealthy and 
distinguished husband, but Mme, Hum- 
bert had only begun. Her legendary for- 
tune was to be accepted far and wide as 
the equivalent of negotiable securities, 
To do this it was necessary, first, to ob- 
tain legal certification of the existence of 
the Crawford millions; second, to avert a 
demand to show the actual securities. 
At this juncture, two nephews of Robert 
Henry Crawford appeared, and opposed 
to the will which named Thérése Dauri- 
gnac as sole legatee, one of the same date 
and authority, which, leaving a small an- 
nuity to Thérese, divided the fortune 
equally between themselves, Robert and 
Henry Crawford, and Thérese’s younger 
sister Marie. It was their uncle’s dying 
wish that one of them should marry a 
Daurignac — either was willing to wed 
Marie — and thus unite the families of 
Crawford and Daurigrac, Pending this 
amicable settlement of the dispute, Mme, 
Humbert and the Crawfords agreed that 
the 100,000,000 francs in securities should 
be sealed and deposited in Mme. Hum- 
bert’s safe, not to be opened by her under 
penalty of forfeiting all claim upon the 
estate. Accordingly, a French notary 
certified—the law permitting this to be 
done without inventory—to the deposit- 
ing under these conditions of 100,000,000 
francs in approved securities; so that the 
Crawford millions gained legal standing, 
and became available as collateral. 

Mme. Humbert, temporarily precluded 
from her inheritance, soon began to raise 
loans upon this deposit. Her notes, ‘pay- 
able after the conclusion of my actions-at- 
law,’ were freely accepted by the banks. 
A Lille banker advanced 7,000,000 francs, 
She was on the books of adozen other banks 
for sums ranging between one million and 
six millions of francs, Of her social suc- 
cesses at Paris, her great country places, 
her wonderful art collections, her ven- 
tures in commerce and finance, it would 
be superfluous to speak. Very few of her 
notes were ever paid, but the security 
was unquestionable, for every note was 
endorsed by her sister Marie, the alterna- 
tive heir and the prospective bride of one 
of the wealthy Crawfords. It was, in 
fact, the activity of the Crawfords that 
was the most convincing proof that this 
great fortune existed, The Crawfords 
were a litigious lot. For upwards of fif- 
teen years they fought Mme. Humbert in 
the courts, accepting compromises only to 
boggle at the terms of their execution, 
and, generally, exhausting the law’s delay. 
But the Crawfords were generous, too, in 
a way; they were ever ardent suitors for 
Marie Daurignac’s hand. Whenever Mme. 
Humbert’s creditors pressed for payment, 
the happy marriage and the opening of 
the safe became imminent. The Craw- 
fords would also on occasion take up 
Mme. Humbert’s I. O. U.’s at par from 
uneasy creditors; thus manifesting their 
own unobtrusive kindliness and reéstab- 
lishing her credit. 

So long as the Crawfords continued 
their losing fight, no one could doubt 
that the 100,000,000 franes actually lay 
under seal in Mme. Humbert’s safe, But 
soon it was Mme. Humbert herself who, 
although she won suit after suit, and 
might at any time have taken out her 
millions, sought all manner of frivolous 
delays. The famous advocate, M. Wal- 
deck-Rousseau, now Premier of France, 
pointed out this strange disinclination to 
enter into possession. He showed, too, 
that though everybody had heard of the 
Crawfords—as dining at Mme. Humbert’s, 
as about to marry her sister, as about to 
testify in person—no living sou] in Eu- 
rope or America, except Mme. Humbert 
and her intimates, had ever seen them. 
This doubt as to the existence of the 
Crawfords and the inferential skepticism 
as to their uncle’s millions Mme. Humbert 
met by finding a provincial magistrate 
who swore that he had seen and counted 
the securities. Something which he took 
for securities in quantity, he undoubtedly 
saw. 

How for five years more shfe managed 
to delay the dénouement is matter of noto- 
riety. She played upon the political and 
religious prejudices of a famous lawyer of 
clerical affiliations, and offered to a doubt- 
ing world the undoubted probity of Mai- 





tre Du Buit. It was his complete confi- 
dence in his client—a chance which she 
had to take—that led to the disclosure 
the other day. To terminate the unwar- 
ranted scandals which had gathered about 
Mme. Humbert, he, her lawyer, would 
open the safe in the presence of her chief 
creditors. Mme. Humbert’s chimney took 
fire immediately, and she herself left her 
handsome residence a day or two before 
the opening of the safe. On the empty 
jewel case, the copper coin, the brass but- 
ton, and the 5,000 francs in securities, it 
is unnecessary to dwell. These were all 
that appeared where the Crawford mil- 
lions should have been; this was the total 
security for loans of 55,000,000 francs— 
half the amount of the fortune. The 
genius who had created the Crawfords 
was already upon the sea, with an un- 
known destination. 

The clearing up of this extraordinary 
mystification awaits the arrest of the 
Humberts. There is no occasion for cit- 
ing the hackneyed proverb, as la femme is 
evidently Mme. Humbert. Who were her 
confederates? M. Humbert, one may as- 
sume. But at what point was he enlist- 
ed? He apparently married his peasant 
bride in full confidence that she was the 
heiress of an actual fortune. By what 
process of persuasion did his wife con- 
vince him that she could repay him hand- 
somely for her deception out of the non- 
existent millions? Was it her father-in- 
law, the ex-Minister of Justice, who 
planned the endless lawsuits? Then, who 
played the part of the invisible Crawfords, 
who for a score of years were litigants at 
the French courts and enjoyed credit at 
the French banks? These are some of the 
things that one would wish to know. One 
must believe that the methods of this 
great fraud were very simple, and it may 
well be that most of Mme. Humbert’s 
agents were never in her secret at all. It 
seems certain, for example, that most of 
the lawyers who conducted the Craw- 
fords’ various suits acted in good faith. 
How, said one of them pathetically, could 
one doubt the existence of clients from 
whom fees came constantly and generous- 
ly? When Mme. Humbert is put upon 
the stand, we shall know more about 
these things, and this lends zest to the 
hope that this gifted woman may be 
spared the rigors of long and obscure 
exile from her beloved Paris. Since the 
Diamond Necklace there has been no 
more amazing swindle.—The Nation. 


COLLEGE GIRLS AND THE BALLOT. 

At this time of year, when thousands of 
young women are graduating with credit 
from our high schools and colleges, some 
of them after taking honors in political 
economy and the science of government, 
attention is called afresh to the inconsist- 
ency of excluding all these bright and in- 
telligent young citizens from the ballot, 
simply because they are women. Col, T. 
W. Higginson, in an address to the stu- 
dents of Bryn Mawr College, expressed 
what many women feel at this time of 
year. He said: 

“There was a time when, whatever a 
woman studied in school, the idea of her 
studying political economy would have 
seemed an absurdity. How is it now? Go 
into the nearest grammar school, and 
what may you happen upon? A mixed 
class of boys and girls reciting the Consti- 
tution of the United States, or some one 
of the various manuals upon the history 
of politics or the organization of our gov- 
ernment—reciting it together, side by side, 
perhaps reciting it to a woman. Or you 
may go even into a college and find a 
whole class of young men reciting to 
their teacher in political economy out of 
a handbook written by a woman, Milli- 
cent Garrett Fawcett. After those boys 
and girls have attained their maturity and 
voting day comes, then they separate as 
they come near the voting-place, and 
every boy goes inside the door to put what 
he has learned in the school, of that 
teacher, into practice; and the girls and 
their teacher pass along, powerless to 
express in action a single one of the prin- 
ciples they have been so studiously learn- 
ing. 

“How can the woman help feeling as 
she would feel in a Mohammedan country 
when she found that in the greatest and 
most sacred mosques the edict was that 
‘no idiot, lunatic or woman can enter’? 
The woman of old times who did not read 
books of political economy or attend pub- 
lic meetings could retain her self-respect; 
but the woman of modern times, with 
every step she takes in the higher educa- 
tion, finds it harder to retain that self-re- 
spect while she is in a republican govern- 
ment and yet not a member of it. She 
can read all the books that I saw collected 
this morning in the political economy 
alcove of Bryn Mawr College; sbe can 
master them all; she can know more 
about them, perhaps, than any man of her 
acquaintance; and yet to put one thing 
she has learned there in practice, by the 
simple process of putting a piece of paper 





into a ballot-box—she could no more do 
that than she could put out her slender 
finger and stop the planet in its course. 
That is what I mean by woman’s needing 
the suffrage for self-respect.”’ 


WITH OUR EXCHANGES. 

In the American Kitchen Magazine for 
June, Mrs, Mary Hinman Abel calls for a 
reform in the methods of teaching the 
arts and crafts in orphan asylumns and 
reformatories. She finds that in large in- 
stitutions the children work in squads, 
each doing a part of a task, rarely seeing 
the beginning and end, and consequently 
failing to learn how to carry through any 
art or process. She would have children 
gathered in small groups on the cottage 
plan under a capable housemother, where 
girls may acquire the knowledge and skill 
that they will need when they go to 
homes of theirown. Mrs, Abel well says: 

The training and well-being of the child 
are not to be subordinated to the work 
done for the support of the institution. 
This principle forbids that a girl be kept 
sewing buttons on overalls month after 
month, or that work-hours be so long that 
she can have no exercise in the sunshine; 
it forbids the daily scrubbing of acres of 
floors, when a slight outlay for filling and 
staining will diminish the labor, banish 
the ‘institutional smell’’ of wet and de- 
caying wood, and give the child time for 
the cooking lesson. 

This number also contains a descrip- 
tion by Miss Anna Barrows of an ‘‘Itiner- 
ant Kitchen’’ for the use of cooking 
teachers who give lectures before wom- 
en’s clubs, farmers’ institutes, etc. Mrs. 
Lincoln tells of ‘‘Helps for Travellers,’’ 
whereby to make journeys more comfort- 
able. Ruth M,. Starrett contributes an 
amusing account of the gastronomic ex- 
periences of a group of country children, 
and in ‘t*Royal Housekeeping” a glimpse 
is given of the domestic accomplishments 
of Queen Victoria and Queen Alexandra, 





The Kindergarten Review of Spring- 
field, Mass., for June, contains a full re- 
port of the International Kindergarten 
Convention held in Boston, 





The proceedings of the eleventh Conti- 
nental Congress of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution are published in the 
American Monthly Magazine for May, 
Washington, D. C. 

The Atlantic for June contains an 
impressive sketch of Arizona in a stage of 
civilization now passed or passing, by 
Harriet Monroe; also Miss Vida Scudder’s 
second paper of her valuable series, ‘*De- 
mocracy and Education’; also a new 
serial, “Our Lady of the Beeches,’ by 
Baroness von Hulten; also a poem by 
Dora R. Goodale; also a lively dialogue in 
Hades between Walt Whitman and Omar 
Khayyam, as reported by Jean N. McEI- 
wraith; also a bright short story by Dora 
L. Hastings. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGISTS FOR PEACE. 





Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The extent to which the invitation is- 
sued by Mrs. May Wright Sewall to ob- 
serve the anniversary of The Hague Peace 
Conference was complied with by the 
National American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, may have some interest for your 
readers. The letters indicating this ac- 
tion are probably all in now, though there 
were, no doubt, many observances not 
reported, 

Thirty - six letters have come from 
places in the following States: Maine, 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Georgia, Ohio, Missouri, Nebraska, 
and California. Some of these responses 
were from the presidents or secretaries of 
the Suffrage Associations, saying that 
they had requested the observance 
throughout the constituencies. Others 
were from places in the States where the 
meetings were held; notably, New York, 
Maine, New Hampshire, and Ohio, from 
which came the most letters on the sub- 
ject. 

Many places passed strong resolutions 
which went to the press, and most in- 
duced pastors of some of the churches 
to preach upon the subject; but Ohio 
got it into her schools, where the 
rising generation had peace principles 
instilled by their superintendents and 
teachers. 

We need a crusade for this kind of 
teaching in the public schools, instead of 
the introduction of the military drill. 

Yours for peace everlastingly, 

MARIANA W. CHAPMAN, 
Peace Chairman N. A. W. S. A. 


“LEAVE THE WORK IN GOD’S HANDS.” 


SHARON, O., JUNE 8, 1902. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Ata recent conference of the W. C. T. 
U. in this section, one speaker clearly 
stated the needs of the work of the local 
Unions, but felt that some of it must be 











‘left in God’s hands,” or words to that 
effect. 

To my mind that is one great cause of 
delay in the progress of reform. For too 
many years suffering women, and their 
sisters who should be in full sympathy 
with them, have prayed, but have left the 
vital work with God, instead of feeling 
imbued with His spirit and taking up the 
work practically, earnestly and seriously. 

Allow me to suggest that if the many 
thousands of religious women could vote 
for our law-makers and officers to execute 
the laws, the sale of intoxicating bev- 
erages could be abolished, Ballots, not 
bullets or hatchets, would do it. There 
is nothing the liquor dealers dread so 
much, or will spend so much money to 
delay, as the vote of the women on the 
temperance question. 

Therefore, let the W. C. T. U. and all 
other women who wish to do something 
effectual for good government join the 
suffragists in petitioning annually for 
equal suffrage with men, and urge all wom- 
en to push forward along this line until 
the ballot is secured. They have proved 
themselves entitled to it by their progress 
and efficiency. But it is largely delayed 
by;their indifference. This reform ought to 
arouse the women to a sense of their 
position—their lack of the necessary im- 
plement to carry on a peaceful and suc- 
cessful warfare with the most powerful 
oligarchy in the nation. 

In an address delivered many years ago 
by Judge Pitman of Massachusetts, he 
expressed his belief that the temperance 
reform would never be successful until it 
had the assistance of the women with 
ballots in their hands. 

GEORGE KEMPTON, 


WOMEN AND WAGES. 





However we may explain it, and wheth- 
er we like it or not, woman has become 
an economic factor in ovr country, and 
one that is constantly assuming larger 
proportions. The question is now, what 
treatment will make her an element of 
economic strength instead of economic 
weakness as at present. The presence of 
woman in business now demoralizes the 
rate of wages. Why? 

Principally, I believe, because she can 
be bullied with greater impunity than 
voters — because she has no adequate 
means of self-defence. This seems a hard 
accusation; but I believe it to be true. 

Without political expression, woman’s 
economic value is at the bottom of the 
scale. She is the last to be considered. 
She must do better work than men for 
equal pay, or equal work for less pay. In 
spite of this, she may be supplanted at 
any time by a political adherent, or her 
place may be used as a bribe to an oppos- 
ing faction. 

Women are weak in the business world 
because they are new to it; because they 
are only just beginning to learn their eco- 
nomic value; because their inherent ten- 
dencies are passive instead of aggressive, 
which makes them as a class less efficient 
fighters than men. For these reasons 
women are, and must be for years, if not 
for generations, economically weaker than 
men. Does it appeal to any one’s sense 
of fairness to give the stronger party in a 
struggle additional advantages, and deny 
them to the weaker one? Would that be 
considered honorable—-would it be consid- 
ered tolerable, even among prize-fighters? 
What would be thought of a contest be- 
tween a heavyweight and a featherweight, 
in which the heavyweight was allowed to 
hit below the belt and the featherweight 
was confined to the Marquis of Queens- 
berry’s rules? And yet these are practi- 
cally the conditions under which women 
do business in forty-one of our States,— 
Mrs. Elizabeth Sheldon Tillinghast. 





DEACONESSES AND THEIR WORE. 

An impressive service was recently held 
in the Amity Baptist Church, New York 
City, when two young women who had 
finished the course of probation in the 
Baptist Deaconess Society of New York 
were ordained as deaconesses. Pastor 
Leighton Williams presided, and opened 
the service by the prayer of ordination 
which has been handed down from the 
earliest history of the church, supposed 
to have been written by the Apostle Bar- 
tholomew, and used in many tongues and 
by many denominations. 


The Boston Watchman says: 


We believe that the revival of the order 
of deaconesses at this time in the churches’ 
history is most opportune. More and 
more are the problems of city life con- 
fronting our churches, and there is no 
plan of activity now before the Christian 
world which lends itself so readily to the 
solution of that problem. Moreover, it is 
growing in favor. There are to-day in 
many countries and various denomina- 
tions nearly or quite 20,000 recognized 
deaconesses at work. Of these only a 
little more than 100, so far as we have 
been able to ascertain, are in the Baptist 
denomination. But the awakening is 








surely coming. We hope the time is not 
far distant when every city will have its 
Baptist Deaconess Society. 

The Chicago Training-school for City, 
Home and Foreign Missions, by its estab- 
lishment seventeen years ago, struck g 
new note in the church, says the Nort). 
western Christian Advocate. Sentiment in 
favor of technical training for women mis. 
sionaries has grown rapidly since, [pn 
1888 the Methodist Episcopal Genera} 
Conference not only recognized the deg- 
coness work that had already informally 
grown up out of the school, but directeg 
that there be a two years’ probation on 
the part of deaconess candidates. This 
action did much to stimulate the senti- 
ment for women’s training, and now it is 
conceded that, however good the work an 
untrained woman may do, a trained wo. 
man can do better. 

The institution which has doneso much 
toward bringing in this new order lately 
celebrated its seventeenth anniversary, 
Fifty-one young ladies received the 
diploma at the hand of the principal, Mrs, 
Lucy Rider Meyer. Mr. J. B. Hobbs, 
president of the board of trustees and the 
presiding officer of the evening, stated 
that 900 womeh had gone from the schoo} 
to various forms of Christian work, and 
that of these two-thirds had become 
deaconesses. F. M. A, 





TAX-PAYING WOMEN AND THE BALLOT. 


Mrs, Catharine Waugh McCulloch, a 
lawyer of high standing in the legal pro- 
fession of Illinois, writes in the Chicago 
Legal News as follows: 


‘*Many of the women’s organizations of 
Illinois have united to ask the next Legis- 
lature to extend to tax-paying women the 
right to vote for certain tax officials and 
upon matters relating to taxation. 

‘The extension of such rights is within 
the power of the Legislature, for the Leg- 
islature has created the various positions 
which are filled by these tax officials, who 
lay, collect, and expend tax moneys, 
Such officers as supervisor, assessor, col- 
lector, highway commissioner, sanitary 
district trustees, and tertain municipal 
officers are not named in the constitution, 
but are the creation of the Legislature, 
So their election need not be by voters 
having the qualifications specified in the 
constitution, but may be by such persons 
and in such manner as the Legislature 
may prescribe, 

‘*The Supreme Courts of various States 
have decided that the Legislature has un- 
limited power in prescribing restrictions 
on the right of franchise and in making 
extensions of this right in elections of 
statutory officers not named in the consti- 
tution. Belles v. Burr, 76 Mich. 1; Wheeler 
v. Brady, 15 Kan. 26; State v. Cones, 15 
Neb. 444; Destine v. Dubuque, 7 Iowa, 
286; State v. Board of Elections, 9 Ohio 
Cir. Ct. 134; Wood v. Quimby (R. L.), 40 
Atl. 163; Hanna v. Young (Md.), 35 Atl 
675; State v. Dillon, 32 Fla. 566; Morrison 
v. Springer, 15 Iowa, 342; Woodley ». 
Town Council of Clio, 44S, C. 374; Wil- 
son v. Florence, 39 S. C. 397; Wilson r. 
Florence, 40 8S, C. 290; Town of Valverde 
v. Shattuck, 19 Col. 110; Kimball v, Hen- 
dee, 57 N. J. 307; Landis v. Ashworth, 57 
N. J. 509; Chamberlain v. Cranbury, 57 
N. J. 605; Harris v. Burr (Ore.), 52 Pac. 
Rep. R. 20, 

“The Illinois courts have also upheld 
such power of the Legislature. People »v. 
English, 139 Ill. 631; Plummer v. Yost, 
144 Ill, 68; Ackerman v. Henck, 147 III 
514; Dorsey v. Brigham, 177 Ill, 256; Dav- 
enport ». Drainage Com., 25 Ill. App. 92; 
People v. Welsh, 70 Ill. App. 641; People 
v. Nelson, 133 Ill. 565. 

‘*These Illinois cases sustain the power 
of the Legislature to extend the suffrage to 
women in the election of officers not 
named in the constitution. 

“Not only have Illinois courts upheld 
such power of the Legislature, but the 
Legislature continues to exercise such 
power, and the persons named by the 
Legislature continue to vote, without 
question, for such officials. The drainage 
act of 1885 provides that adult owners of 
land shall petition for the drainage dis- 
trict, and that every adult owner of land 
shall be a voter. Under this law women 
petition and vote; and bonds issued by 
these districts, organized by the help of 
women’s votes, are held good in commer- 
cial circles and by the courts (Davenport 
v. Drainage Commissioners, 25 Ill. App. 
92). The Legislature, by the sanitary 
district act of 1889, provided a modified 
system of cumulative voting, whereby the 
elector must vote for five-ninths of the 
candidates for positions as sanitary dis- 
trict trustees. This method was not 
known to the constitution. The validity 
of this act was established by the Su- 
preme Court in Wilson v. Board of Trus- 
tees, 133 Ill. 443. The legality of such 
measures is therefore well settled if 
Illinois. 

‘The justice of allowing women proper 
ty-owners to vote on matters concerning 
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their property is recognized in Illinois in 
cases where women’s money is invested in 
stock of corporations. The Legislature 
provides that stockholders may vote, and 
women stockholders do vote as do men. 
put if their money is invested in real 
estate, their financial interest in the 
larger corporation should be similarly 
recognized. Money counts in the first, 
and it should in the latter—the public 
corporation. The only recognition of 
women’s right to vote by reason of real 
estate ownership is in the drainage law of 
1885, before referred to. 

“There is ample precedent in other States 
for allowing women to vote on matters 
relating to taxation. Some States do not 
even limit such rights to women who pay 
taxes, but extend them to all women. 

‘For some years past, in thirteen New 
York cities, under special charters, tax- 
paying women have been allowed to vote 
on questions of taxation, and last year 
similar privileges were granted in all 
villages and towns, to women property- 
owners. 

‘Delaware and South Carolina have sev- 
eral municipalities where these rights are 
allowed to tax-paying women. Pennsyl- 
vania women, by petitioning for or against 
local improvements, have practically a 
yoter’s privilege. 

‘‘In Louisiana tax-paying women vote on 
these matters, and it was commonly ac- 
knowledged, when the question of a new 
and improved system of sewerage was 
submitted to the taxpayers of New Or- 
leans, that the women taxpayers turned 
the tide for health, cleanliness and pro- 
gress. 

‘‘In lowa women vote on the question of 
issuing bonds and on the question of in- 
creasing the tax levy; and in Montana on 
‘all questions submi tted to the vote of 
the taxpayers of the State or any political 
division thereof.’ 

‘In Wisconsin, New Jersey, Washington, 
Kansas, Oregon and Michigan, women 
yote on matters concerning school ex- 
penditures. 

“In four States, Wyoming, Colorado, 
Utah and Idaho, women have full suf- 
frage and a vote on all matters and for all 
officers. 

“Are not the women taxpayers of Illi- 
nois as worthy of confidence and honor as 
are their sisters in the neighboring States? 
Taxation without representation is tyran- 
ny in Illinois to-day as much as it was in 
the time of King George.”’ 

Judge Bradwell, editor of the Legal 
News, gives his endorsement to the above 
article by Mrs. McCulloch, and adds: 

‘Her interest in the equality of men and 
women before the law has never flagged.”’ 





LITERARY NOTICES. 





A GIRL or VirGINIA. A Love Story of 
the University. By Lucy Meacham 
Thurston. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co, 1902. Price $1.50. 


This is a very different story from ‘‘Mis- 
tress Brent,’’ a previous romance by the 
same gifted author. That was an inter- 
esting picture of early Maryland history; 
this is a vivid sketch of contemporary 
Virginia life. Charlottesville, the former 
home of Jefferson and the seat of the 
university he founded, is the scene of a 
tale which turns almost wholly on love 
and courtship. The character of the 
heroine is strongly drawn and attractive. 
Her two lovers are curiously contrasted. 
One, the son of a Northern millionaire, is 
unscrupulous, wilful, brilliant and erratic; 
the other, a Southerner, is faithful, con- 
siderate, high-minded and self-controlled. 
Frances chooses the latter, wisely prefer- 
ting the man who will never go back on 
his choice, or play fast and loose with the 
woman he has chosen for his wife. The 
peculiarities of Southern life and character 
are charmingly portrayed. The scenery 
of the Rapidan Valley, with its fertile up- 
lands and forest-clad hills, is described 
with keen appreciation. The fine horses 
and bad roads; the careless, impulsive, 
independent, high- ee people, the 
contrasts of race and of class, give pic- 
turesque variety. It is a pleasant and 
characteristic tale, which will attract 
many readers. H. B. B, 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 
Mr. and Mrs. William Lloyd Garrison 
are spending the summer with Rev. Anna 
H. Shaw, at her cottage on Cape Cod. 





Mrs. Eliza Sproat Turner, one of the 
faithful suffrage and club workers in 
Philadelphia, writes in The New Century 
Journal: 


He or she who does not read the speech 
of Senator Hoar on the Philippine situa- 
tion will have missed a great utterance. 
It is the sort of thing which makes his- 
tory; the aged man standing almost alone 
in his presentation of unwelcome truths— 
standing there after his speech with ‘‘not 
a single Republican to come up and con- 
gratulate him;’’ alone, except that, as 
Emerson puts it, “One with God is a 
majority.” 

Great preparations are being made in 
Aberdeenshire to celebrate the silver wed- 
ding of Lord and Lady Aberdeen. They 


are both very popular, and are untiring in 


There is more Catarrh in this section of 
the country than all other diseases put 
together, and until the last few years was 
supposed to be incurable. For a great 
many years doctors pronounced it a local 
disease, and prescribed local remedies, 
and by constantly failing to cure with 
local treatment, pronounced it incurable. 
Science has proved catarrh to be a consti- 
tutional disease, and therefore requires 
constitutional treatment. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & 
Co., Toledo, Ohio, is the only constitu- 
tional cure on the market. It is taken 
internally in doses from 10 drops to a 
teaspoonful. It acts directly on the 
blood and mucous surfaces of the system. 
They offer one hundred dollars for any 
ease it fails to cure. Send for circulars 
and testimonials. Address 

F, J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O, 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 











their efforts to benefit the poor, not only 
in the neighborhood of Haddon House, 
but on all Lord Aberdeen’s estates. 
When Lord Aberdeen was viceroy of 
Ireland and governor-general of Canada, 
Lady Aberdeen interested herself greatly 
in philanthropic schemes, and she is now 
one of the chief supporters of the Irish 
industries and the Canadian. Emigration 
Society. 

A bit of chivalrous appreciation and 
recognition, not often found in the Con- 
gressional Directory, where each member 
records his autobiography, is given in the 
story of the life of Robert W. Davis, of 
Florida. He tells of his early struggles 
and subsequent achievements, and adds: 
“Before reaching his majority he was 
married to Miss Peter Mercer, and to her 
influence is due whatever of success he 
has attained.’’ The Washington corre- 
spondent of the N. Y. Evening Post re- 
marks: ‘Many other members doubtless 
owe much to their wives; but he is the 
only one to make public confession of the 
obligation.”’ 


Mrs. Laura E. Richards (daughter of 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe) and her husband, 
Mr. Henry Richards, of Gardiner, Me., for 
the third season announce the opening of 
Camp Merryweather from the last of June 
until the first of September, for a limited 
number of boys. The camp is situated 
on the shore of Belgrade Great Pond, one 
of the most beautiful lakes of central 
Maine, with swimming, fishing, and boat- 
ing for recreations, The camp is an ex- 
tension of the Richards’s own family life, 
and as such offers some advantages over 
ths wholly masculine camp. Mrs. Rich- 
ards has collected a good camp library, 
and is in the habit of reading to the boys 
every day, stories, narratives of travel, 
etc. Mr. Henry Richards and Mr. H. H. 
Richards of the Groton School, Massachu- 
setts, manage the occupations of the boys 
during the nine weeks’ outing. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE LITTLE BIRD PRISONER. 





He fluttered against the bars of his cell 
and begged to be let out. All his little 
feathers were getting crumpled and torn. 
That troubled Teresa most of all, The 
poor little peep, peep, peeping she could 
stand quite well, now that she was getting 
used to it. 

“You won't be homesick very long, 
birdie mine,’ she said consolingly. 
“You'll get ’customed to it. If you 
would only keep still long enough!” 

The little prisoner had been in his beau- 
tiful gilded prison only a very short time. 
Just the tiniest bit of a while ago he had 
been at home in the elm with the rest of 
the children. He had never dreamed of 
going to jail—oh, no, no! How could he 
know that Teresa had the little prison 
door all open, ready, the minute Felix 
should catch him? ‘I’ve got him!”’ at last 
Felix had shouted in triumph, and then 
the prison door had shut. It had stayed 
shut ever since. 

Teresa’s window was sunny and full of 
bright flowers. It seemed like a beauti- 
ful place to swing, in a golden cage; but 
the little captive oriole was homesick. He 
kept right on beating his tiny wings 
against the bars, and calling piteously to 
the oriole mother in the elm. And at last 
she came. She brought him juicy worms, 
and sat on the outside of the cage and 
talked little encouraging talks to him, as 
other mothers do. She came again and 
again. One day Teresa sat in the win- 
dow, and listened drowsily to their con- 
versation, 

‘Peep! Peep!’ Why, no, it was in 
words! They were talking in words! 
Teresa held her breath in wonder, and 
listened. The oriole mother was saying 
something. Hark! ‘Cheer up, cheer up! 
Things will clear up,’ she sang in her 
sweet, plaintive voice. Teresa thought it 
sounded as if there were tears in it. 

‘‘Never mind, never mind, dear. Some- 
body-will-be-kind, dear,’’ trilled on the 
little voice, comfortingly. The little 
mother pressed close to the prison bars, 





and her bright feathers mingled with the 





little captive’s. For a while they seemed 
to be whispering, and Teresa could not 
hear what they said. Then the mother 
kissed her child good-bye—it truly looked 
so! Teresa could hardly believe it; but 
didn’t she see it with her own eyes, and 
hear the queer, chirpy little ‘‘smack’’? 

“Cheer up, cheer up, dear. Things 
will clear up, clear up, dear. Somebody 
will be kind. Never mind. Somebody’ll 
open the gate, dear. Somebody will be 
kind,”’ the little bird-mother sang all the 
way home. 

Then Teresa opened her eyes. She had 
been asleep. To be sure, the little bird 
mother was there; but she wasn’t talking 
in words at all. The tears were in her 
voice, though. Teresa was sure of that. 

“Cheep, cheep!’’ coaxed the little pris- 
oner. 

“Cheep, cheep!’’ answered the oriole 
mother, wistfully. And how very much 
it did sound like “Cheer up, cheer up’’ to 
Teresa! 

The little girl sat in sober thought for 
alongtime. Then she sprang to her feet 
and ranto the window. The mother-bird 
had flown back to her other babies in the 
elm; and her clear song came floating 
across to them on a special little breeze— 
a kind little breeze. 

“Somebody will be kind,’’ murmured 
Teresa; and she was not thinking of a 
little breeze just then. She put up her 
hand and gently opened the door of the 
golden-barred prison. 

“Things will clear up, clear up, dear. 
Somebody will be kind.”’ 

Aud with one shrill glad note the free 
little fellow hurried home.—Primary Ed- 
ucation. 





HUMOROUS. 


She—Dear, I sometimes wish that our 
creeds were the same. 

He—Yes. It wouldn’t be quite so com- 
plicating if we both stayed away from the 
same church.—Life. 


Patient—Doctor, do you think I shall 
recover? 

Doctor—No; but don’t worry about it, 
there are a lot of other people dying from 
the same cause.—Ohio State Journal. 


‘If I gave you a nickel you’d spend it 
for beer.”’ 

‘Well, sir, *t wouldn’t cost you much to 
have de satisfaction of sayin’ ‘I told you 
so!’ ’—Puck. 


“What are those, mamma?’’ asked the 
little girl, as they stopped before a stall 
in the market. 

‘‘Horseradishes, my dear.” 

“Oh! And are the little ones coltrad- 
ishes, mamma?’’—Chicago News. 


There is an old Shakespearean joke that 
is worth the retelling at this time. A wag, 
after having witnessed an unusually vil- 
lainous performance of ‘‘Hamlet,’’ re- 
marked: ‘‘Now is the time to settle the 
Shakespeare-Bacon controversy. Let the 
graves of both be dug up and see which of 
the two turned over.”’ 

Bazter—I say, Brown, don’t you think 
it is pretty rough on your neighbors for 
you to be running a lawn-mower so early 
in the morning? Why, for the last three 
mornings I haven’t been able to sleep 
after five o’clock!”’ 

Brown—I don’t see what right you have 
to complain, It’s your own lawn mower! 
Borrowed of your wife last week. 


“There is only one reason,’’ he said, 
“why I have never asked you to be my 
wife.’’ ‘‘What is that?’’ she asked. ‘I 
have always been half afraid you might 
refuse.’’ ‘Well,’’ she whispered, after a 
long silence, ‘‘I should think you’d have 
curiosity enough to want to find out 
whether your suspicion was well founded 
or not.’’—Chicago Record-Herald. 


A novel poster was seen by a recent so- 
journer in Nova Scotia. It was printed 
on rough paper with red paint, in a child- 
ish hand, and was tacked to a telegraph- 
pole in a conspicuous position: ‘There 
will be a concert and fair in Mrs, Parson’s 
sitting-room to-day, July twenty, at two 
o’clock sharp. Admission: adults, five 
cents; children, two cents; babies, two for 
a cent.”’ 


The Club Woman 


(Founded in 1897) 


Is the only OFFICIAL ORGAN 
of the 


General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, 


and is therefore the regular medium of 
communication between the Club women 
of America, 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 


$1.00 A YEAR. 


HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 
91 Bedford Street, Room 10, Boston, 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS, 


Tracts for use in debates, forty different 
kinds, post-paid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M. 
W.S. A,3 Park 8t., Boston, Mass. 














Fifty fine building lots in Dorchester and 
Atlantic, with money at five per cent. for im 
proving the same. A good opportunity for a 
responsible builder. Address H. B. BLACKWELL, 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL Office, Boston. 
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Woman’s 


Medical 


College 


of PENNSYLVANIA. 


53d Annual Session. Thorough course. Four years. Exceptional facilities for Laboratory 
and Bedside Instruction. Full particulars in catalogue. 
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¢ CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, Box 500, 21st St. & V. College Ave , Philadelphia, Pa 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFF’°CER AND RESIL ENCE. 


1g E. Cottage St., Boston. 





The Drs. give their attention to both GENEKAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 
Office hours from 10 A. M. tos P.M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 


Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
50 ctsa year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five copies, a year, $2.00. 








Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: “I am devoutly thank- 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 

Miss Frances E. Willard: “All hail The Philan- 
thropist! The time is ripe for it. People only 
need to know the facts about girlhood’s present 
unprotected estate, and they will rally to the 
rescue. 

Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I can 
get from no other source.” 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street,“Room 8, New Yorks 





SOCIAL PURITY LEAFLETS. 


THE PHILANTHROPIST SERIES, 


The following leaflets of The Philanthropist 
Series have been published: 

1. Legal Protection for Young Girls, by 

Aaron M. Powell. 

2. The State and Girlhood, by Emily Black- 
well, M. D. 

3. Save the Boys, by Rev. J. P. Gledstone. 

4. Social Purity the Latest and Greatest 
Crusade, eight pages, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

5. The Sacredness of Motherhood, by Mrs. 
Elizabeth P. Bond. 

6. The White Cross, by the Rt. Rev. Henry 
C. Potter, D. D., Bishop of New York. 

7. Mrs. Butler—The New Moral Crusade, 
with portrait, eight pages, reprinted 
from The Christian, London. 

8. The Double Standard of Morality, by 

Mrs. J. E. Butler. 

. Clean Lips, by Rev. J. P. Gledstone. 

10. How to Organize the White Cross—Its 
Objects and Methods, eight pages, by 

tev. B F. De Costa, D. D. 

11. The Secredness of Fatherhood, by Rev. 
A. H. Lewis, D. D 

12. Guarding the Young, by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Powell Bond. 

13. Age of Consent Legislation, by Rev. A. 
H. Lewis, D. D. 

14. Need of Combination Among Women for 
Self-Protection, eight pages, by Emily 
Blackwell, M. D. 

15. The Sin of Impurity, eight pages, by Rev. 
Canon Wilberforce, A. M. 

16. Drink and Vice, by Aaron M. Powell. 

17. Wages and Vice, By Rev. A. H. Lewis. 

18. High Ideals of Purity, eight pages, by 
Anna Rice Powell. 

19. Law and Immorality, by Rev. A. H. 
Lewis, D. D. 

20. Social Vice and National Decay, eight 
pages, by Rev. W. T. Sabine. 

21. Girlhood and Purity — A Portion of a 
Private Letter to Girls, eight pages, by 
Grace H. Dodge. 

22. Regulation Fallacies—Vice Not a Neces- 
sity, 8 pages, by Emily Blackwell, M.D. 

23. The Need for Work to Promote Social 
Purity,8 pp., by Elizabeth Powell Bond, 

24. An Earnest Appeal to Young Women, by 
a Friend. 

25. The White Cross in Education, 8 pages, 
by Frances E. Willard. 

26. A Mother’s Letter to Her Son, by Mrs. 
Mary Clement Leavitt. 

27. Message to Young Men— Wild Oats, eight 
pages, by Rev. J. P. Gledstone. 

28. Social Purity—The Right Training of 

Children, 8 pp., by Edward B. Rawson. 

. Medical Declaration Concerning Chas- 

tity, 8 pp., signed by many Physicians. 

30. Ministerial Declaration Against Legal- 
ized Vice, eight pages, signed by many 
Ministers. 

31. Christ’s Teaching on the Social Evil, 8 

* pages, by Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D. 

32. Physical Aspect of the Purity Movement, 
by Douglass Caulkins, M. D. 

They will be mailed, post paid, to any address, 
atten centsa dozen; fifty centsa hundred. Nos. 4 
7, 10, 14, 15, 17, 18, 20, 21, 22, 23, 25, 27, 28, 29, 30 an 
31, eight pages, twenty cents a dozen, one dollar 
a hundred. 
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BounpD VoLuMES OF THE PHILANTHROPIST. 

We are prepared to furnish a few complete 
sets of the fifteen volumes of THE PHILAN- 
THROPIST, bound or unbound. The bound 
volumes we will furnish, postage or express 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13.00 for the 
complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a 
volume, or $6.50 the complete set. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
»rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SxHaw, Atice Stone BiacKweE.u, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at WomaAn’s 
JouRNAL Offie, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 














Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 
BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them. 

The next regular course of lectures will 
commence Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1902, and 
continues eight months. 


For catalogues of either school, or other 
iuformation, address the Secretary, 
CHARLES P. THAyver, A. M., M. D., 
416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 


Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialiste 





Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 


_ Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil- 
ities, upwards of 20,000 patients being 
annually available for study. 


For catalogues and information apply to 
PRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 


685 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Thirtieth year opens October 2, 1902. 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 1902. 


——— 


The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 
The Finest Trains in the West, 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 
RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE, 


D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent. 
8S. W. ECCLES, 
Gen, Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 











The Ruins of Mitla, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuate, 
The Pyramid of Cholula, 
Sue Valley and Hills ot Monterey, 
ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 
THE 


Southern Pacific Co. 


SUNSET ROUTE, 
Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexice. 


Connections made at New Orleans witb 
all Eastern Lines. 














For other information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 

A sample copy of the “Sunset” — ao 
monthl Publication devoted to the development 
of the ific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON- 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 


Leave Boston and New England points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and E] Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 

. 18, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 
JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
contine to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office — whether directed to his 
name or another's, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE LITERATURE FREE. 


Suffrage societies or individuals who 
will agree to distribute woman suffrage 
leaflets this summer, wherever they can 
secure a promise that they will be read, 
will be supplied without charge, except 
the postage or expressage, which must be 
sent in advance to us by the persons order- 
ing. Enclose the amount of expressage 
you are willing to pay, that we may ship 
as many as the expressage will cover. 

These leaflets are mostly in packages of 
one hundred each, and are by various 
writers. Our stock on hand is limited, so 
the selection must be left to us. Address 
Leaflet Department, WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
Office, 3 Park St., Boston, enclosing postal 
order. 
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TWIN TRIUMPHS OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

The importance of the establishment of 
national woman suffrage by Federated 
Australia begins to dawn upon American 
journalists. The Boston Herald of June 
17 comments as follows: 

The triumph of the woman suffragists 
in the new National Parliament of the 
Australian commonwealth is their great- 
est achievement yet. It confers the right 
to vote for its members on all the women 
of Australia. There are 4,000,000 inhabi- 
tants in this commonwealth, and this act, 
enfranchises about 800,000 women. When 
those of New Zealand are added, who 
have been voting for nine years, and those 
of our own four States, a total is furnished 
of not less than a million and a quarter 
English-speaking women who are now ex- 
ercising full political suffrage. 

The above does not fully state the case. 
The right to sit in the new National Aus- 
tralian Parliament and to hold every 
federal office has also been conferred 
upon women. The importance of this 
federal suffrage is not measured by the 
present population, It is far greater than 
that, in view of the rapid growth which 
the Australian provinces are making. 
The area of the Australian continent is so 
vast and its resources are so varied that 
the new nation may be called, without 
exaggeration, the United States of the 
Southern Hemisphere. Taken in connec- 
tion with existing woman suffrage in New 
Zealand, itself equal in size to Great 
Britain, it implies at no distant day the 
complete enfranchisement of as .many 
women as those of our own country. 

And yet, to"thoughtful people, the law 
just enacted by the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature, by an overwhelming majority and 
with very little editorial comment, is of 
equal importance. It completely changes 
the character of the marriage relation, 
and reconstructs the home, which is the 
unit of society and the cradle of the hu- 
man race. There is a radical inconsist- 
ency between domestic subordination and 
political equality, and an equal inconsist- 
ency between domestic equality and polit- 
ical subordination. While Federated Aus- 
tralia has given women political equality, 
Massachusetts has’gone to the root of the 
matter, and has made women equal part- 
ners in the,home. Hereafter, Massachu- 
setts wives and husbandsare equals before 
the law. Both alike are citizens of the 
State and of the United States. There is 
henceforth no logical consistency in ex- 
cluding Massachusetts women from an 
equal participation in government. 

When the,remonstrants make up their 
next annual catalogue of the suffrage 
postponements which they call defeats, 
will they have the candor to chronicle 
these triumphs atihome and abroad? Will 
they record the fact that the equal guar- 
dianship and control of minor children 
has been granted on the petition of Mary 
A. Livermore’.and the general officers of 
the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, not only without their codpera- 
tion, but in spite of their opposition in a 
pamphlet printed and circulated by them 
for years, and never disavowed? Will 
they record the fact that among over one 
hundred societies which petitioned for 
this just measure the Massachusetts Asso- 
ciation Opposed to the Further Extension 
of Suffrage to Women was not included— 
that this and every advance step in wom- 
en’s rights has in like manner been won 
by the suffragists — free speech, free 
thought, admission to education, indus- 
try, and the professions, control of their 
own persons, property, and earnings, and 
now, at last, of their minor children? In 


| view of this brave battle of sixty years and 
its series of victories, will they not admit 
their obligations and give credit to their 
benefactors? Or will they, on the con- 
trary, deny the facts, repudiate their in- 
debtedness, and even claim for themselves 
the credit of our victories? H. B. B. 
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COMERS AND GOERS. 


Seldom has this hospitable office opened 
its doors more gladly than to the Army 
Nurses’ Association of Massachusetts, 
which honored us by holding here its an- 
nual meeting on Thursday of last week. 
The hearts of the inmates opened as well, 
remembering the high record of brave 
and faithful service given by these gray- 
haired women, now greeting each other 
with such warmth and tenderness, A 
line from an old letter, written in war 
time by a young Harvard man at the 
front, came back to me: ‘‘You ought to 
see your friend Frank riding tirelessly 
about, with never a complaint, only a 
look of pain as the saddle chafes his 
maimed knee. I never appreciated him 
before. Words cannot tell how firm is 
the bond between those who have fought and 
suffered together. No class tie is half so 
strong.”’ 

Eighteen there were all together, of 
whom three were over eighty yeara 
old, and one, too feeble to attend, sent a 
sweet-faced daughter-in-law, to bring 
home an account of what was done. The 
old stirring times came back fresh as yes- 
terday, as these women told, one of ser- 
vice in the Judiciary Square Hospital, 
where she had charge of ten wards. 
‘Were not the boys homesick?’’ I said; 
and the tears came into her eyes just with 
the memory, as she told how one, seeing, 
in his delirium, a fancied resemblance, 
shouted as she opened the door of the 
ward, ‘“‘Oh, there’s my mother!’’ but only 
fell back to die. Another from Virginia, 
living near Bermuda Hundreds, whose 
home was full of refugees, told of waking 
in the night with the trampling of horses 
all about, soldiers crowding for food and 
help, and then she volunteered to go to 
the front. ‘‘After Fredericksburg, after 
Gettysburg, at the hospital when they 
brought in the men from Libby prison.”’ 
How these names called up the deep, un- 
speakable thrill, the rallying spirit that 
made us all then “speak plain the word 
country,’’ holding no sacrifice too great 
to save the Union! One gentle woman, 
who nursed case after case of ‘black 
typhoid,”’ finally herself took it, and lost 
her health for life in consequence. One 
volunteered to work in the small-pox hos- 
pital, which of course meant utter isola- 
tion and imminent danger. 

The nurses held their simple services of 
prayer and speaking in the flag-draped 
room. They had an ample luncheon, at 
which Mrs. Micah Dyer was av honored 
guest, and whence a telegram was sent to 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, whose absence 
was greatly regretted, and whose words, 
out of a full heart and rich memories of 
like nature, would most fittingly have met 
the occasion. An honored visitor came, 
of high standing in Grand Army ranks; 
handsome, erect, and kindly ex-Past De- 
partment Commander John E. Gilman, 
greeted with much affection as ‘‘Comrade 
Gilman.”’ He spoke with warmth and 
earnestness, modestly putting his own 
deeds on the battlefield, to which his 
empty sleeve bore silent but eloquent 
witness, below those of the women who 
had served the country with such devo- 
tion, and, as he fervently said, ‘‘such God- 
sent courage!’ Two bright young ma- 
trons, daughters of nurses, lent efficient 
aid in the management of the affair. 

Cc. We 
—_—_—_ seo ——_————_ 
A NEW ZEALAND PRIEST ON SUFFRAGE. 

The Rev. Henry W. Cleary, editor of the 
New Zealand Tablet, visited Boston a few 
days ago, and spoke with enthusiasm of 
his home in the Antipodes. The Boston 
Pilot reports him as saying: 

‘*We lead the world in labor legislation. 
There is no freer land than ours; none 
with better regulation of the liquor traffic, 
nor a generally higher moral tone in its 
political life.’’ 

Father Cleary credited the women’s 
votes with much of this happy state of 
affairs. Woman suffrage has long existed 
in New Zealand. It was conferred on the 
women without demand for it on their 
part, but purely from the conviction in 
the body politic that it was their due. 

‘*A comparatively small proportion of 
the women exercise it,’’ said Father 
Cleary; “but it must be said that the 
feminine voter is always on the side of 
justice and morality.” 

The Pilot has never advocated woman 
suffrage, nor does it believe that if the 
suffrage were conferred in the United 
States, the percentage of women voting 
would be any larger, proportionately, 
than in New Zealand. But it is glad to 
record, as a matter of justice, the testi- 
mony of a Catholic priest, who is also an 
able journalist, on the dignity and wisdom 
with which the women of New Zealand 
use the ballot. 

‘“‘A woman casts her vote,’’ he says, 
‘‘with as little notice as she mails a letter. 








ae ge women exercise the right. In- 
deed, the questions of religion or seemli- 
ness are not raised at all in the matter. 
It adjusted itself in the most natural way 
from the beginning.” 

Father re is of Irish blood, of 
Roman training as regards his ecclesiasti- 
cal studies, and, like many of the Aus- 
tralians and New Zealanders, an extensive 
traveller. A learned, cultured, broad- 
minded and ascetic man, he is likely to 
play an important part in the history of 
the Church in New Zealand. 

Weare glad to publish Father Cleary’s 
testimony as to the quality of the women’s 
vote; but he evidently has not looked up 
the statistics as to its size. 

When equal suffrage was granted in 
New Zealand, the estimated number of 
adult women in the country was 139,915. 
Of these, 109,461 registered to vote. Of 
the women who registered, 83 per cent. 
voted; of the men who registered, only 
67 per cent. 

The Pilot, when it expresses the belief 
that only a small percentage of women in 
this country would exercise the suffrage, 
has not looked up the statistics either. 
According to the report of the Wyoming 
Secretary of State, 90 per cent. of the 
women vote. In Denver, at the election 
last November, 31,780 men voted, and 
23,449 women. A. Ss. B. 
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CO-EDUCATION HALF ABOLISHED AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


“So quietly and skilfully has the agita- 
tion been conducted inside of the Univer- 
sity management that the general public 
has scarcely heard of, much less realized, 
the far-reaching significance of a move- 
ment which, if successful, will practically 
be an abandonment of the principle of co- 
education in the Junior College depart- 
ments of the Chicago University,’’ says 
Unity. 

*““Coéducation in academy, college, and 
university is a dearly-bought triumph, as 
many think, in the educational world. 
So far as State Universities and most of 
the modern established colleges in Amer- 
ica are concerted, it is a closed question. 
The triumphs of Horace Mann at Antioch, 
of Finney at Oberlin, the forethought of 
the founders of Cornell University, the 
Leland Stanford, and we think all of the 
State Universities in America, would seem 
to be conclusive in this matter, 

‘Yet it is but fair to say that the tradi- 
tions of the older universities in Europe 
and America, and the convictions of 
many men and women in the educational 
world, still look upon the principle with 
distrust, and perhaps regard the practice 
as still experimental. There are no 
‘closed questions’ to the philosopher and 
to the believer in progress. If the man- 
agement of the Chicago University pro- 
poses to open anew this question, it is its 
right and privilege so to do, But let it 
be opened upon its merits, and let the 
public, who have so much interest in this 
University, and still more boundless in- 
terest in the right education of both men 
and women, fully realize the far-reaching 
significance of the movement. However 
the University was founded, and wherever 
the management is placed, the public has 
vested rights in such an institution. The 
management holds in trust not only the 
bequests of many individuals, some of 
whom are already dead, but the tender 
associations of a long line of alumni and 
alumo. And all these have a right to 
object to the surrender of a vantage 
gained, without at least a thorough publi- 
cation of the facts that lead to it; and, if 
need be, a thorough sifting of the rights 
of the dead and the living in this matter 
before the highest tribunals of justice 
provided by law. 

“The plan, as we understand it, is to 
construct separate quadrangles on remote 
sections of the University grounds or on 
new grounds to be acquired, where the 
young men and young women of the 
Junior College will be segregated, in sep- 
arate class rooms, recitation rooms, and 
genera] assemblies. During these two 
years the coéducation will then consist 
chiefly in the fact that they pay their fees 
into a common treasury, receive instruc- 
tion from the same teachers, and that 
they hurrah for the same flags. This may 
be a good way, but it is not coéducation, 
and it is better to avoid any sophistry in 
the matter. If girls and boys are to be 
isolated one from the other during these 
study years, their parents may prefer to 
choose an isolation still more effective, 
that which has the advantage of clear-cut 
frankness, philosophic consistency, an un- 
mixed tradition, and an unclouded title. 

‘*Behind all this movement there is the 
insidious promise of a million and a half 
or more dollars to build ‘model dormito- 
ries’ and to make beautiful surroundings. 
But money does not make universities, 
though in these days universities may not 
be built without money. And there is a 
principle here involved for which many 
men and women have sacrificed and suf- 
fered, and for the blurring of which no 
millions will atone. 

‘‘We have reason to believe that this 


movement is further advanced than the 
public realizes, and that even in these 
days a vote is possible which may precipi- 
tate this, to many minds, grave reaction- 
ary movement. Let not this thing be 
done without such protest and publicity 
before the act as may save much strain 
and perhaps scandal after the act. 

‘Let not the real thing be hid by any 
innocent-sounding phrases, or the peda- 
gogical problem be evaded by simply call- 
ing it an ‘administrative’ one. 

“We do not propose in this issue to 
consider the merits of the arguments 
urged either for or against the movement. 
We simply call for that publicity which 
here, as in all other realms of public 
interest, is so sanitary. 

“Let the friends of coéducation be on 
the alert; let them know what it is that 
is proposed, and why the proposition is 
| made. 

‘‘We have refrained from speaking of 
this matter until we were persuaded that 
it isa living issue, a pending change of 
vast significance. This is not a woman’s 
question, The future quality and charac- 

| ter of the education provided for boys as 
| well as for girls is here involved, Let 
| fathers and mothers look into it. Here is 
| @ question for teachers, women’s clubs, 
the religious conventions, and all associa- 
tions related to human progress and pub- 
lic weal, to take hold of. If anything is 
to be done in the way of holding up the 
hands of the clear-sighted men and wom- 
en in and outside of the University facul- 
ty and management who believe that co- 
education, thorough, consistent, and un- 
flinching, is worth maintaining, let it be 
done quickly, done intelligently, and done 
efficiently.” 

Those who believe coéducation to be 
infinitely the most wholesome system for 
both men and women should bestir them- 
selves against this proposed retrograde 
step. President David Starr Jordan, of 
Stanford University, in his recent address 
at Los Angeles setting forth the advan- 
tages of coéducation, said: 





It is of great advantage to both men 
and women to meet on a plane of equality 
in education. Women are brought into 
contact with men who can do things— 
men in whom the sense of reality is 
strong, and who have definite views of 
life. This influence affects them for 
good, In like manner, the association 
with wise, sane, and healthy women has 
its value for young men. This value has 
never been fully realized, even by the 
strongest advocates of coéducation. It 
raises their ideal of womanhood; and the 
highest manhood must be associated with 
such an ideal. 

The moral advantages of coéducation 
are even more needed during the first two 
years of college life than they are later, 
as it is during these first years away from 
home that the young man is most in dan- 
ger of forming bad associations, and that 
he most needs the support afforded by the 
friendship and daily companionship of 
good girls. 

The prevailing sentiment in Lllinois is 
strongly in favor of coéducation, and this 
is doubtless why the advocates of separa- 
tion have conducted their campaign so 
secretly. As Unity well says, a step of 
such importance should be thoroughly 
discussed beforehand. By all means, 
turn on the light. 





Since this article was in type, President 
Harper and a majority of the faculty have 
voted to abolish coéducation in the fresh- 
man and sophomore classes. Miss Marion 
Talbot, dean of women of the University 
of Chicago, herself a graduate of a coédu- 
cational University, was one of the mem- 
bers of the faculty who brought in a mi- 
nority report against the change, Letters 
of protest to President Harper against 
this retrograde action are now in order. 
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A FLOCK OF CANARDS. 


A letter from Jacob A. Riis to Mrs. A. 
J. George has lately been published in a 
number of papers, saying that Miss Black- 
well must have ‘sadly misunderstood”’ 
his words before the Massachusetts State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs at Spring- 
field, when he was reported as saying, in 
substance, that women could do more to 
improve civic conditions if they had the 
ballot. I was not at Springfield, but Mrs. 
Charles Park and several other women 
who were there understood him to say 
this, and so reported to me. Mrs. Park 
begs me to lay the whole responsibility on 
her shoulders; but this would not be fair, 
as she was not the only woman who 
brought to our office substantially the 
same report. Mr. Riis certainly said 
something at Springfield which gave a 
number of women that impression; but it 
is clear that there was a misunderstand- 
ing. I am sorry to have unintentionally 
misrepresented Mr. Riis’s views; and Mrs. 
George might have mentioned that I had 
already corrected the error (in the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL Of May 24). 

Mrs. George, I am told, in a recent lec- 
ture at Waltham, Mass., has also criti- 











cised me for inaccuracy in saying that 
a large school vote of women in Mt. Ver. 
non, N. Y., led to certain good results, 4 
paragraph to that effect was going the 
rounds of the papers, and I had no means 
of knowing that it was not true. Since 
learning that it was unfounded I have, of 
course, not repeated the statement. 

In both of these cases the explanation 
is simple and easily verified. Here is an 
instance that seems more difficult of ex. 
planation. At least, though public atten. 
tion has several times been called to it 
no explanation, so far as Iam aware, has 
ever been offered: 

Mrs. George attended the National Suf. 
frage Convention in Washington in Feb. 
ruary, 1900, and spoke before a Congres. 
sional committee against equal rights for 
women, Soon after her return, at the 
hearing on suffrage at our State House on 
March 8, 1900, she referred to her visit to 
Washington, and said: ‘One of the Wy- 
oming senators told me that in Wyoming 
woman suffrage had been a negative fac. 
tor, but in Colorado it had been an wn- 
qualified disaster.” In answer to a letter 
of inquiry, both of the United States sen- 
ators from Wyoming wrote emphatically 
denying that they bad ever said anything 
of the kind to anybody. 

Mrs. A. E. Paul, superintendent of 
street cleaning in the first ward of Chi- 
cago, spoke at the National Suffrage Con. 
vention that same year. Soon after, an 
alleged interview with her came out, in 
which she was reported as saying she was 
opposed to equal suffrage. In answer toa 
letter of inquiry from me Mrs. Paul wrote: 
“IT had no such interview with anyone, and 
I could not have expressed such views, for 
I never entertained them.’’ This forged 
interview with Mrs. Paul appeared in 
almost every daily paper in the country, 

It would take columns to refer, even 
briefly, to the misstatements that have 
been circulated by opponents of equal 
rights for women. Let us look at a few 
of the most salient, all taken from the 
records of the last five years. 

In 1897, the ‘‘Massachusetts Associa- 
tion Opposed to the Further Extension of 
Suffrage to Women” published an anony- 
mous pamphlet called ‘‘Tested by Its 
Fruits,’’ which purported to give a state- 
ment of the laws then in force in Wyom- 
ing. Chief Justice Groesbeck of Wyom- 
ing pointed out that some of these al- 
leged laws had been repealed years and 
years ago, and that upon some the pam- 
phlet put what the Chief Justice called an 
‘absurd construction.”’ The secretary of 
the M. A. O. F. E. S. W., in a letter to the 
Boston Transcript, explained that the 
compiler of the pamphlet had merely 
‘overlooked the fact” that the laws which 
were represented as being then in force 
had been repealed many years before. 

In February, 1898, the M. A. O. F. E.S. 
W. sent to the newspapers throughout 
the country the Remonstrance of that 
year, containing as a leading article an 
alleged interview with Hon. F. W. Hynes 
of Colorado, in which he was represented 
as saying very bad things about equal 
suffrage. The interview had appeared in 
the Washington Post. In the issue of 
that paper for Dec, 10, 1897, Mr. Hynes 
had repudiated it, declaring that he had 
said none of the things attributed to him. 
The secretary of the ‘‘Antis’? wrote to 
the Boston Transcript that they had not 
seen his disclaimer. 

The Remonstrance of 1899 contained 
errors too numerous to mention. Among 
other things, it said: ‘In South Australia, 
the lower house is elected by manhood 
suffrage only.”’ Women had had a vote 
for members of the lower house since 1895, 
but the officers of the Anti-Suffrage Asso- 
ciation had not found it out. 

In March of the same year, one J. L. 
Prince of Cripple Creek, Col., wrote to 
the Washington Post that two of the three 
lady members of the State Legislature 
had tried to give knockout drops to one of 
their male colleagues to keep him from 
voting for a certain bill. The speaker of 
the Colorado House wrote to the Post 
that the story was untrue, and that the 
women members were ladies “‘of the high- 
est character and standing.’’ It was also 
pointed out that they were all in favor of 
the bill in question, and hence could have 
had no temptation to give knockout drops 
to any one to keep him from voting for 
it. Yet this story was brought up as 4 
serious argument against woman suffrage 
in every Legislature where the question 
was discussed that year, from California 
to Massachusetts. 

In May, 1900, almost all the daily pa- 
pers in the country published a paragraph 
to the effect that at the election in 
Weiser, Idaho, two women (whose names 
were given) quarrelled at the polls and 
scratched each other’s faces; and that the 
jury of women impanelled to try the case 
engaged in a free fight, till the floor of 
the jury-room was strewn with switches 
and ribbons. Upon inquiry, the Mayor of 
Weiser, Hon. A. B. Anderson, replied: 
‘*There is not a word of truth in the story.” 
Another prominent citizen wrote that it 
was made up out of whole cloth by “4 
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campaign orator out in Oregon,’’ where an 
equal suffrage amendment was pending. 

In 1901, at the legislative hearing on 
municipal suffrage for tax paying women 
jn Massachusetts, Mr. Frank Foxcroft, of 
Cambridge, Mass., said that the only lady 
member of the Colorado House of Repre- 
sentatives was much distressed by the 
tobacco of the other members, who per- 
sisted in smoking in her presence despite 
her entreaties. He declared that when it 
came to smoking before ladies, ‘‘a Massa- 
chusetts hod-carrier was more polite than 
a Colorado legislator’’—all owing to the 
malignant influence of equal suffrage. 
The only lady’ member, Mrs. Evangeline 
Heartz, wrote me in answer to a letter of 
juquiry about the tobacco: “I have never 
suffered the slightest unpleasantness from 
She added that her fellow- 
members treated her most courteously. 

At the same hearing, Mr. Foxcroft 
said that Mrs. J. M. Cohen, a delegate 
from one of the enfranchised States to the 
National Democratic Convention at Kan- 
sas City, took part in the parade with her 
hair down, ‘laughing, shouting, whirling 
like a Dervish, yelling,’ ete. That canard 
originated with the Kansas City Star. 
There was @ woman in the crowd behavy- 
ing in a disorderly way, who gave her 
name as Cohen, and was taken by a re- 
porter for Mrs. Cohen, the delegate. Be- 
ing confronted the next day with the real 
Mrs. Cohen, the reporter at once saw that 
she was not the same person, and the Star 
published a full retraction and a humble 
apology. Yet Mr. Poultney Bigelow sent 
to an English magazine an article attrib- 
uting this behavior to Mrs. Cohen, the 
delegate, and the story is still being used 
in England as an argument against equal 
suffrage. 

The Remonstrance of 1901 denied a 
statement which had appeared in the 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL, that the women’s 
average school vote in Boston during the 
past seven years had been about six times 
as large as during the first seven years 
after school suffrage was granted. The 
Remonstrance said: **The women’s vote 
reached its high-water mark within the 
first seven years —in 1888.’’ This showed 
that the officers of the Massachusetts As- 
sociation Opposed to the Further Exten- 
sion of Suffrage to Women actually did 
not know that school suffrage in Massa 
chusetts was granted in 1879. The Re- 
monstrance insisted that the average 
school vote for the first seven years was 
5,953, whereas in fact it was 940, just as 
the WomAN’s JoURNAL had said. The 
secretary afterwards published an apology 
for the error. The Remonstrance is the 
ofticial publication of the M.A.O.F.E.S.W. 
If the officers of that Association know so 
little about the suffrage movement in 
their own State, where they may be sup- 
posed to have made a special study of it, 
how much reliance can be placed upon 
their assertions as to its workings in our 
Western States, and in Australia and New 
Zealand? 

Not long ago, in an article in Gunton’s 
Magazine, Mrs. W. T. Sedgwick intimated 
that the WoMAN’s JOURNAL supported 
the candidacy of General Butler for Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts. In a letter to the 
Boston Transcript, I offered to give her 
free access to the files of the WomAn’s 
JouURNAL for the last thirty years, and 
promised, if she would point out a single 
passage substantiating her statement, that 
I would join the Anti-Suffrage Associa- 
tion. The offer has not been taken. 

No doubt most of the officers of the 
“Anti” association are women of good in- 
tentions,who would neither invent a false- 
hood nor knowingly circulate one. But 
they are very imperfectly informed on the 
question; and they are allied with an ele- 
ment that is absolutely unscrupulous, and 
that coinsall sorts of ‘‘fakes.’’ Being glad 
to believe anything against equal suffrage, 
these estimable ladies swallow the gross- 
est figments with credulity, and circulate 
them with zeal. A. 8. B 
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“LIBERTY CLUBS.” 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

I send you under another cover a 
plan for the formation of Liberty Clubs of 
women and men. Any manifestation of 
unselfish interest in public affairs by 
women indirectly promotes the suffrage 
cause, especially where the principle in- 
volved is the individual right of participa- 
tion in government. 

This movement, begun in Brookline, 
Mass., to bring voters to a sense of their 
duties, is one that should be widely ex- 
tended. All the clubs ask is that wher- 
ever the flag of the United States stands 
as the symbol of jurisdiction, whether on 
this continent or in the Philippine Islands, 
it shall stand for the principle of liberty 
embodied in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, At present, under the “sedition 
edict” issued by the Taft Commission in 
the Philippines, it is a penal offence, pun- 
ishable by fine and imprisonment, for the 
people of those islands to assemble to 
listen to the reading of the Declaration, 


| Jamaica Plain, 


read, or even to suggest, in private or in 
public, that the rights declared in the 
Declaration of Independence to be inalien- 
able are shared by them. 

It would be well if this issue were 
placed squarely before Congress and the 
President. The Senate and the House of 
Representatives should be asked to affirm 
these rights, and to enforce them by civil 
authority, alike for women and for men. 

Is it not time for women to call upon 
all men and women, whethér with us in 
our own claim for equal suffrage or not, to 
join with us in the defence of liberty, and 
to demand that free speech and the prin- 
ciples of the Declaration of Independence 
shall again be declared the fundamental 
law of the nation? A. 
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WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


Rev. Florence Kollock Crooker, as 
already mentioned in our columns, 
has lately succeeded Mrs, C. A. Quinby 
in the presidency of the Woman’s Cen- 
tenary Association, the Woman’s Mission- 
ary Society of the Universalist Church, 
Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Crooker found life in 
Boston and vicinity last summer so full of 
delight that they are coming again, and 
will make their home at 14 Roanoke Ave., 
Mass., from June 24 to 
Sept. 1. Mrs. Crooker will be open to en- 
gagements for pulpit supplies, mission 
conferences, women’s club lectures and 
suffrage addresses. 


Miss Emma Jean Scott, superintendent 
of the Toronto Deaconess Home, lately 
spoke before the conference of the Cana- 
dian Church. Sheis the only woman who 
ever spoke before its General Conference 
in official session; but it is safe to predict 
that she will not be the last. 

At the request of the pastor, the Rev, 
Claire L. Waite, Mrs. Jennie Wheeler 
Woodruff occupied the pulpit of the 
Douglas Park Christian Church, Chicago, 
on the evening of June 8, her subject be- 
ing ‘‘The Equality of Woman froma Bible 
Standpoint.*’ At the close, the Rev. Mr. 
Waite spoke in hearty commendation of 
the lecture, publicly thanking Mrs. Wood- 
ruff, who is Superintendent of Franchise 
and Legislation for the West Side W. C. 
T. U. This was quite an object lesson, as 
it is the first time a woman has occupied 
the pulpit of this new church. 
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A YOUNG COLORADOAN TESTIFIES. 





Mr. Loring D. Beckwith was born in 
Colorado, Though still a young man, he 
has had a varied experience as editor, 
student, and preacher. He graduates 
this year at Denver University, where he 
has won many honors, including the right 
to represent Colorado in the Inter-State 
Oratorical Contest last month at St. Paul. 
In a letter to the Wisconsin Citizen, Mr. 
Beckwith writes: 





It was said that equal suffrage would 
make women unwomanly. The result 
does not prove the assertion. Colorado 
women are as womanly and her girls are 
as charming as any. The woman who 
was womanly is womanly still. The wo- 
man who was mannish is mannish still. It 
was said that men would cease to be 
courtly, that women would have to stand 
in the street cars, and all that. It was 
forgotten that equal suffrage does not 
alter human nature. The street-car boor 
is a boor still—except those wlio have be- 
come politicians, and in any State, but 
particularly in Colorado, boors become 
less boorish when they enter politics, 
Men in Colorado give up their seats to 
women as often now as before—and get 
thanked for them just as often, and no 
oftener. Apparently neither men nor 
women ever think of the changed sys- 
tem except at election time. The change 
has apparently made no difference in the 
relation of the sexes. Each is as thought- 
ful or thoughtless of the other’s comfort 
as ever—so far as the effects of the amend- 
ment are concerned. Most persons have 
apparently forgotten that matters were 
not always as now. 

Human nature is the same under equal 
suffrage that it is under man suffrage. 
There are women in Colorado to-day who 
devote practically all their time to poli- 
tics, to the neglect of their homes; but in 
most cases these women did not stay at 
home under the system of man suffrage. 
The only difference is in the things with 
which they now busy themselves. The 
attempt may be made to prove that those 
things are now more detrimental to the 
best interests of society than under the 
former system; but until it can be shown 
that woman suffrage changes the nature 
of the woman, it will be difficult to show 
that she is less virtuous or more mischiev- 
ous or more neglectful of home when at- 
tending caucuses than when doing the 
thousand and one things for which she 
neglected her home before. Indeed, the 
mental awakening of the woman who 
changes from gossip to politics is, per se, 


good or for bad, will depend upon the 
woman and not upon her possession of 
the ballot. 


mischievous sort, but women who saw, in 
the entrance of women into politics, the 
opening of new doors to honorable liveli- 
hood for themselves, and to support for 
persons dependent upon them. 

This suggests the crowding out of men 
from clerkships and the like. Well, if he 
is a benefactor who makes two blades of 
grass grow where one grew before, that is 
a good system which so disposes the 
city’s hired help as to get the most from 
the employees’ capacities. A man’s en- 
ergy is wasted when directed to work 
which a boy can do as well as he, 
woman can doa certain work as well as a 
man (and is free to do that work, and 
keep a man in that place. Put him at 
work the woman cannot do. 

Young men who go to Colorado, leaving 
at home mothers and sisters who must 


given cause to be proud of Colorado, and 


do as well by those sisters and mothers as 
Colorado does by the women whom he 


mother or a sister is left to serve as ‘“‘the 
man of the family,’’ she is counted on 
those days when the ‘‘men of the fami- 
lies’’ are called upon to decide questions 
affecting the welfare of the citizens of the 
State. 

Mr. Beckwith says that “women vote 
very generally,’’ and that ‘‘there has never 
been any distinct lining up of women 
against men.’’ In conclusion, he says that 
many evils undoubtedly exist in Colorado, 
as elsewhere, and adds: 

‘*But what has that to do with the suf- 
frage question? Those evils are to due to 
human frailties, not to equal suffrage. 
They antedate woman suffrage, and will 
be here long after all the States have 
adopted equal suffrage. The realization 
of that fact is the next step in the battle 
for the reform. The ballot belongs in 
justice as much to the women as to the 
men. The time will come when the 
United States will be upon an equal suf- 
frage basis, for there is a distinct move- 
ment afoot which will result in stripping 
from the principles involved in our social 
and political problems a vast amount of 
useless and harmful matter which has 
hitherto greatly confused the discussions, 
and the suffrage question will be among 
those to profit by the process. Once the 
question is properly stated, the solution 
becomes much easier and more certain,’’ 





-_-- 


NEW YORK CITY LETTER. 


NEw YORK, JUNE 17, 1902. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Within the week our colleges and uni- 
versities have held their commencements. 
At Vassar there was a large gathering of 
friends and relatives of the graduates, and 
addresses were delivered on various pro- 


Idea of Democracy,” by Miss Fanny Pro- 


the Russian Student Movement,’’ by Miss 
Grace T. Kent of Newark, N. J., and ‘‘The 
Isthmian Canal in the Light of Experi- 


city. 
On the same day Columbia celebrated | 
the close of the scholastic year. There 
was a notable attendance of distinguished | 
visitors, some of whom made addresses. | 
The Barnard girl students walked in pro- | 
cession in their caps and gowns. Fifty 
young women received the degree of 
Bachelors of Art, a larger number than 
ever graduated before. Of course their 
position in the exercises was subordinate, 
One grows very tired of this perpetual 
discrimination against our sex. No mat- 
ter what may be a woman’s distinction, 
the higher honors of life may not be hers; 
however great her talents, she may not 
compete for the public positions which 
she has the capacity to fill. 
Mention has been made in these letters 
of the efforts to secure the appointment of 
@ woman as District Superintendent of 
Schools, to fill the vacancy existing in the 


But it may be urged that there are | 
women who take up politics that would | 
not have become interested outside their | 
homes under the old system. Yes, there | 
are such; but they are as a rule not, the | 


If a/ 


needs employment), it is poor economy to | 


serve perhaps as the ‘‘man of the family” | 
until all can remove West, are frequently | 


to regret that the Eastern States do not | 


meets within her borders, where, if a | 


found subjects, among others, ‘‘Aristotle’s | 


dow Simpson of this city, ‘“Tolstoi and | 


ence,’’ by Miss Elizabeth Moore of this | 


Borough of Richmond (Staten Island). 


Resolutions have been passed by numer- 
' ous clubs of women asking that the place 
may be given to a woman, and staunch 
supporters of the claims of women have 
made valiant battle for them in the Board 
of Education, where appointments are 
made, But all this has been futile, and a 
man has been named to fill the place re- 
| cently held by Miss Anna Gordon, whose 
death was deeply regretted by all who 
knew her. However, though there was 
| failure in this effort, the protests against 
| the absurd age limits proposed, which 
would cut women teachers off from places 
in the higher grades after 35 and from 
places as principals after 40, have had 
effect, and the obnoxious provisions have 
been withdrawn. 

In these pleasant summer mornings 
there are many picnics of children to the 
park near by. These can hardly be called 
‘*May parties’’ now, since that delightful 
month is over, but they still have all the 
characteristics of the ancient May-time 
| Festival. One has just passed my win- 
| dows, consisting of about one hundred 
children, guided by a few elders; all the 
little ones are in holiday attire, many of 
them in fantastic costumes, some dressed 
in long robes of gay colors like Orientals, 
and some in brilliant garments, effective, 
but hard to classify. An amateur band 
accompanies the march, and in the place 
| of honor in the middle of the procession 
is carried the canopy of yellow and pink 
ribbons surrounded by a wreath of flow- 
ers, which covers the baby queen and her 
small consort. All of the children have 
on their heads caps of red, white and 
blue, proclaiming them to be, girls and 
boys alike, American citizens, Before 
these young creatures are grown to ma- 
turity the equality of our people, without 
regard to sex, will be far advanced on the 
road to the ultimate removal of all ham- 
pering disabilities. So, as the train winds 
away under the sunshine and shade, go- 
ing on gaily to the inspiring, patriotic 
tunes, they seem to typify the future 
happy day when the equality of these 
young beings in their sports shall be 
theirs in all walks of life. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, 

75 East 81st Street. 


——_-* 


EARLY CLOSING ON SATURDAY. 


From now till Sept. 15, the office of the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL will close on Satur- 
days at 1 P. M. 


‘ 














THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN. 


H. H. CHARLTON, Editor. 


The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman 
Suffrage Association. 


| Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 
Subscription, 25 cents a year. 


Send for specimen copy. 








| THE AUSTRALIAN 


‘Woman’s Sphere, 


(A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss VIDA 
GOLDSTEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains full and valuable infor- 
mation regarding women’s public work 
in Australia and New Zealand. 


American men and women who wish to 
keep in touch with what is happening in 
the legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of 
| Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 
' sending 50 cents, the annual subscription 
| to WoMAN’S SPHERE, to 


MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 


National American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, 2008 American Tract Soc’y Bldg., 


New York City, N. Y. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston 


TBLEPHONE No. 1573. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 














THE most perfect Summer Glove is the MISS 
FISK SUEDE LISLE. 


It is correct for any 





after being washed man 








and it isa criminal offence for anyone to 





a good thing. Whether she uses it for 






occasion, delightfully cool, and will fit perfectly 


y times. 


PRICE, 75 CENTS. 
For sale only at 


144 Tremont Street. 





FORM OF BEQUEST, 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers 


FORM OF BEQUEST, 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JournaL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of —dollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support or 
improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 











AMUSEMENTS. 
Souane Theatre. 


a1 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Brancb 


Office 168 Tremont St. 
SUMMER SEASON. 
Daily at 2and& P.M, 

WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, JUNE 23, 


“THE RIVALS.” 


| Evenings, 15c., 25c,. 60c, 


Prices: | Matinees, 10c., 25c., 500, 








MUSIC HALL 


Hamilton Pl.—Winter St.—Tel. 544 Oxford 


Evenings at 8. 
Wed. and Sat. Matinees at 2. 


Doors open at 1 P. M, and 7 P. M. 


Under Direction of Witt1am G. STEwarRT 


WEEK OF JUNE 23, 


“A Runaway Girl.” 


Prices: 75c., 50c., 35c. and 25c. 


Gen. Adm. 25c. 


Box Seats $1.00 and 50e. 








WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 


WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 
A SPECIALTY. 
175 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 





STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St., Boston 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 

Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 
KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
Haxkrior T. Topp, Cor. Sec’y. 





50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 







Trave Marks 
DESIGNS 

CopyricuTs &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and Ee on may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents, 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $1. Sold by all newsdealers, 


MUNN & Co,26*80ad~ay. New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D. C. 


FLORIDA, CUBA, NASSAU, 

















I ua tt 
Seat — qa 


Only Line 
One Night’s 

Travel Between 
ton and Florida. 


'S PALM LIMITED 
Between New York City and St. Augustine, Fla, 


The Most Magnificent Train Operatedin the South, 


Direct Route to 
Svuth Carolina, Interstate & West Indian 


EXPOSITION, Charleston, S. 6. 


Dining-Cars on _all Through Trains. Excursion 
Tickets now on sale. For fullinformation apply te 
GEORGE C. DANIELS, N. E. P. A., 
228 Washington street, Boston, 
Ticket Offices 271 and 1185 Broodway. A. S&S 
Thweatt, E. P, A., 1185 Broadway, New York City. 

8. H. Hardwick, G. P, A., Was 2, D. 
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VACATION. 


BY ELIZABETH PORTER GOULD. 


In the heart of vacation 

Lies nestling a seed, 
To come to fruition 

For weary ones’ need: 
Did’st find it, O Spirit, 

So worn with the strife? 
Thy future will show it 

In new, stronger life; 
The days will be richer, 

Thy heart more at rest, 
More broad the horizon, 

More work at its best. 

—Education. 





THISBE. 


BY HELEN GRAY CONE. 


The garden within was shaded, 
And guarded about from sight; 

The fragrance flowed to the south wind, 
The fountain leaped to the light. 


And the street without was narrow, 
And dusty, and hot, and mean; 
But the bush that bore white roses, 
She leaned to the fence between: 


And softly she sought a crevice 
In the barrier blank and tall, 
And slyly she thrust out through it 
Her loveliest bud of all. 


And tender to touch, and gracious, 
And pure as the moon’s pure shine, 
The full rose paled and was perfect— 
For whose eyes, for whose lips, but 
mine! 


THE JUNEBUG. 


BY WILLIAM J. LONG. 





Thou stupid blockhead, blundering in my 
face! 

Is not the great world wide enough, but thou 

Must quit the dusky night where thou'rt at 
home 

To dazzle at my lamp, and burn thy wings; 

To blind thy goggle eyes with too much light, 

And bang thy doltish head 'gains’t every- 
thing? 

Thou meddling fool! thou’rt ever out of 
place. 

No meeting’s free from thy disturbing buzz; 

No child too timid for thy scaring hum; 

No lady’s nerves too strung, nor hair too fine 

For thee to tangle it with scratchy claws— 

There, in my ink again! 

And now, with pondering look and drabbled 
feet, 

Thou scrawl’st rude lines across an unstained 
page. 

And yet, poor thing, thou dost not mean it 
80; 

The light attracts thee, and thou too would'st 
know. 


How like we are! This dazzling room to 
thee— 

Why, that’s the sunlit world; and we poor 
men 

Do bang our heads ’gainst every wall of it, 

And wonder why they ache. Our blunder- 
ing feet 

Tramp rough-shod over nerves that twinge 
in pain; 

We meddle daily with the mysteries ; 

We frighten timid souls with buzzing talk 

Of laws of unknown things, and life, and 
death ; 

We burn our souls in many a garish lamp; 

And many a page lies stained with thoughts 
more rude 

Than beetle’s legs could draw, and less in- 
telligent. 


And yet, from out the gloom of our first flight 
The primal twilight of our ignorance, 
’Twas shining of a light that called us in. 


Pardon, fellow-blunderer! Mine’s the fault, 

Impatient of the things I do myself, 

The fashion only altered. Blunderers both! 

The one with open book and bruiséd heart, 

The other with his broken wings and feet. 

There, I'll blow out the light; it troubles 
thee; 

And here's a bit of wool to dry thee on. 

Rest thee a moment till thy dazed head 
clears ; 

Then (there’s the window open) go in peace— 

And may the gentle God, who made us both, 

When next I blunder in His mighty face, 

Do so with me. 


—_——- ——_——_ 


A STRANGE LOVE STORY. 


BY HELEN DARE. 


“So you see,’’ said Mademoiselle, with 
a faint little quaver of innocent pride and 
happiness in her voice, and a soft little 
sigh of gentle satisfaction, ‘‘no matter 
how poor nor how old nor how afflicted 
one is, one can still be of some use in the 
world.”’ 

Mademoiselle had just finished telling 
me a story, a story of devotion and loyal- 
ty and patient self-sacrifice and brave 
doing—an old maid’s love story—that, 
with many blandishments and much per- 
suasion to overcome her shy reticence, I 
had coaxed her to tell me. 

It is Mademoiselle’s own story—hers 
and Monsieur’s. 

Mademoiselle and Monsieur are both 
life tenants in the King’s Daughters’ Home 
for Incurables. 

Mademoiselle is sixty-two years old. 
She is stone blind. She is very poor. She 
is quite alone in the world, except for 
Monsieur. 

Monsieur is seventy-five years old. His 
brain is paralyzed. He can speak but a 


word or two at a time, and weeps and 
shakes his head mournfully because he 
cannot speak more. He is feeble, totter- 
ing, sad, and helpless. He is very poor. 
He is quite alone in the world, except for 
Mademoiselle. 

That is the story—how Mademoiselle, 


in spite of being poor and old and blind | 
'from her modest lodging to St. Luke’s 


and alone in the world, rescued him, and 
brought him into the snug harbor of the 
King’s Daughters’ Home, to end his days 
in peace and comfort, to end his days 
with her hand in his 


Mademoiselle’s full name is Mademoi- | 
| life, and I felt that I could be good to my- 
| self for a week or two at least;—that I 
' could spend that much money on myself. 


selle Marie Lannay. She has always been 
‘‘Mademoiselle,”’ for, although she is only 
five feet high, she is tall with a simple 


dignity that would restrain the most flip- | 
| stayed for two weeks at $10 a week.”’ 


pant from venturing a ‘‘Mam’zell’’ to her. 
She comes of Norman blood and Hugue- 
not stock, and is honestly and obviously 
proud of it. 

Her whole life has been one of patient 
toil and self-sacrifice. For forty years 
she taught French in San Francisco. Her 
pupils grew beyond French fables and 
French verbs, and were married, divorced, 
or buried, as Fate decreed, and Mademoi- 
selle went on teaching French to their 
children and their children’s children. 

While she was a young girl and a come- 
ly one, with a trim little waist, a sprightly 
manner, a sweet voice for a ballad, and 
the Frenchwoman’s pretty talent for 
home-making, Monsieur came into her 
life. 

That was nearly forty years ago. 

Monsieur’s full name is Monsieur Edou- 
ard Glaize. He, too, is not very tall, but 
Mademoiselle, who is petite, could look 
up to him and hang on his arm most be- 
comingly, and when they walked out to- 
gether their friends approved and said, 
‘*What a charming couple!”’ 


told him nothing of her trouble. She him in one of the long, bleak wards, sob- 


went with him on a customary jaunt; 
they dined together at a restaurant after- 
wards, as was their habit—a modest res- 
taurant where the charges were small and 
the cooking goog and really French. 

The next day she dropped out of Mon- 
sieuy’s life. She made away with herself 


For the first time she indulged 
herself. Hear how extravagantly: 

“*T was ill and much shaken. I needed 
rest and quiet. I needed to be taken care 
of fora little while. I had worked all my 


Hospital. 


So I went to St. Luke’s Hospital and 


Think of that! The little French teach- 
er’s self-indulgence—after forty years of 
teaching and caring for her mother, she 
treated herself to two weeks’ hospital care 
and squandered one whole big twenty-dol- 
lar piece on herself! Then she hid her- 
self away from Monsieur with kindly 


| friends in Oakland, until some of her old 





pupils, finding her out and learning she 
was doomed to blindness, placed her in 
the King’s Daughters’ Home. 

They got together, the busy, prosperous, 
happy matrons who had learned their 
French from Mademoiselle, and forgotten 
it without forgetting her, and made up 
the sum that settled her for life in the 
Home, There Mademoiselle, anchored at 
last in a safe harbor, had first one eye re- 
moved and then the other, and settled 
down to live out her days in darkness. 

And Monsieur? 

Monsieur didn’t know what to think 
when Mademoiselle disappeared. He was 


wounded, he was indignant, he was puz- 


While Mademoiselle’s family came from 


Rouen, Monsieur came from Marseilles, | stances. 


and he, too, was of Huguenot stock. He 


was well born and well educated. He had | ‘‘*Monsieur never abandoned me. 


been to college, and he brought with him | 


to this country a tidy little sum to begin | had, 


lifeon. What wonder, when he walked | 
out with Mademoiselle on sunny Sunday 
mornings to church, both dressed in their 
best and radiating happiness, that people 
said, ‘‘What a charming couple!”’ 

“IT loved him,” said Mademoiselle, 





speaking of those dear days that have 
been dead well-nigh forty years. ‘‘I loved 
him,’’ she said quite simply, and with a 
lingering tenderness. ‘‘I loved him, and | 
we became engaged.’’ 

It was like stirring dried rose leaves. 
She paused a little, as if to breathe their 
faint fragrance, and then went on: 

“It was necessary that my mother 
should live with us. It was my duty to 
care for her. I was devotedly attached to 
her. I soon saw that she and Monsieur 
Glaize could not get along together, I 
could not permit myself to make the two 
people dearest to me in the world misera- 
ble by forcing them to live in the same 
household, My duty was to care for my 
mother. I told this to Monsieur Glaize. 
It was a great sorrow to both of us. We 
parted.’’ 

Monsieur married after a time—as men 
will. 

And Mademoiselle? 

Mystery lies in the heart of woman, 

Mademoiselle went on teaching French 
patiently, living frugally, caring for her 
mother devotedly, and praying God each | 
night on her bended knees, for she is de- | 
vout, to be good to Edouard Glaize. | 

Many years rolled over their heads and | 
silvered both. Many trials came to them 
and were bravely met. 

At last Mademoiselle’s mother died, 
blessing her faithful daughter, and Made- | 
moiselle was free. 

So was Monsieur, who had lost his wife 
long before. 

That was eight or nine years ago. 

Then Monsieur asked Mademoiselle 
again to be his wife, and Mademoiselle | 
said yes. 

“T always loved him,’’ said Mademoi- 
selle. 

But before they could marry there must 
be a waiting time, even as with young 
lovers—and besides, Mademoiselle was 
secretly troubled. The toil of many 
years’ teaching had left traces. A strange 
mist would come before the tired eyes, a 
puzzling blur would shut ont the printed 
page. Mademoiselle consulted physi- 
cians. They were non-committal. The 
mist and blur and blackness came oftener. 
Mademoiselle grew more troubled. She 
prayed with all the fervor of great love, 
even as One prayed in. Gethsemane: ‘‘O 
my Father, if it be possible, let this cup 
pass from me!”’ 

But the mist grew thicker and darker, 
She went to a specialist. He told her: 
“You will be blind; there is no hope.”’ 
The little woman, poor, old, alone, who 
had sacrificed so much, who had waited 
so long for happiness, renounced, not 








without sorrow, but without bitterness. 
‘ 


She bowed her gray head, and: ‘‘Not as I 
will, but as Thou wilt.”’ 
She did not break her engagement this 





time with the lover of her youth. She 


zled, he was anxious, he was all the things 
that a young lover is under such circum- 
But he was faithful. 

Mademoiselle says with a tender pride: 
It was 
I’’—and she laughs coyly at the chase he 
When do women stop coquetting? 

One day while Mademoiselle was eating 
her heart out with loneliness, and grimly 
determined never to let Mohsieur see her 
again and never to be a burden to him, 
she got a letter at the King’s Daughters’ 
Home. The old lady who lends her her 
eyes and is her confidante, so far as proud 
little Mademoiselle will admit a confi- 
dante, said to her one morning: ‘‘Here is 
a letter, and it is written in French.”’ 

Mademoiselle was in a flutter at once, 
“Ah, I know,” she said, “I know who 
wrote that. Read the signature.”’ 

‘*Edouard Glaize,’’ read the old lady. 

‘‘] was sure,’’ said Mademoiselle. ‘I 
knew it could be no one else. He has 
found me out.’’ And Mademoiselle was 
very happy. 

After that Monsieur came regularly to 
the Home to take Mademoiselle out to 
walk in the park and to dine afterward at 
his two little rooms on Broadway, where 
he kept bachelor hall and cooked the din- 
ner of savory French dishes himself. 
With much tenderness and courtliness he 
led the blind old sweetheart of his youth 
on these outings. He was constant in his 
attentions through all the seven years she 
has been in the Home, 

He hada newspaper route and he pros- 
pered in a modest way. On these outings 
they planned together how he should save 
money enough to enter the Home for life, 
where they could glide peacefully down 
to the sunset sea together. 

Mademoiselle, though old and blind, 
had still her pretty woman’s ways. She 
remembered Monsieur’s birthday, and she 


| surprised him with the gift of a new skuli 


cap—the very nicest she could buy. And 


, Monsieur with much gallantry assured 


her he would save it until he could enter 
the Home, and then he would wear it to 
make himself fine for her. 

Even these were happy days. 

Early in this year, in January, Monsieur 
did not call to take Mademoiselle for the 
usual outing. One day went by without 
a word from him. Two. Three. Made- 
moiselle was beside herself with anxiety. 
Then a little paragraph in the morning 
paper was read to ber, that Monsieur had 
suffered an attack of vertigo while deliv- 
ering his papers, had fallen downstairs, 
had been taken to the Receiving Hospital. 
Almost with the reading Mademoiselle 
had on her bonnet and was led to the Re- 
ceiving Hospital. Monsieur had been 
sent to the French Hospital, and she fol- 
lowed after and found him there to weep 
over. As regularly as he had visited her 


| at the Home she visited him at the French 


Hospital; but one day, when she was led 
in, there was a delay and a whispering. 
Why was she not led at once to Monsieur’s 
bedside, she wondered? 

Monsieur Glaize, it was explained to 
her, bad no more money. His little sav- 
ings had all gone. He had been sent to 
the City and County Hospital. 

Mademoiselle put her hand to her 
heart. It was terrible—Monsieur at the 
City and County Hospital! She insisted 
on being led out there. She was impa- 
tient until she reached him. She found 





bing to himself in the pitiful, childish 
way that disease had brought him, beg- 
ging her brokenly to go away, not to 
visit him in his misery. There wasa Ne- 
gro on one side of him, a Chinaman on the 
other—‘‘and Monsieur with the blood of a 
Hugenot in his veins!’ Her ‘‘Monsieur!”’ 

Mademoiselle forgot she was poor and 
old and blind and alone in the world. She 
forgot everything except that the broken, 
sobbing old man was the sweetheart of 
her girlhood, the one love of her life 

“I made up my mind right there,’’ she 
said, ‘‘to try to get him into our Heme, 
and not to stop till I succeeded. I found 
out that he still owned his newspaper 
route; that it was worth some money. I 
thought over all the friends I had, and I 
remembered General Barnes. I had taught 
his son French. I had conversed with the 
General in French to give him practice. 
I knew him to be always kind, generous, 
sympathetic. Se I went to him. I told 
him what I wanted to do for Monsieur 
Giaize. Heat once promised to help me 
—and he did.’’ 

And the General did—in his own way. 
He resolved on an auction of that news- 
paper route. Five hundred dollars was 
needed to get Monsieur Glaize into the 
Home, and the route is worth probably 
half that amount. The General called 
the carriers who were possible buyers to 
gether in his office—the handsome, quiet 
inner office, where the General holds his 
private conferences. And there, in that 
mellow, spell-binding voice of his, he told 
the little group of newspaper carriers, 
who stood around him twiddling their 
hats, the story of Monsieur Glaize’s mis- 
fortunes and his needs. It lost nothing 
in the telling. All the magic of his voice, 
all the pathos and persuasiveness of his 
pleading, he put into the telling of that 
story. All the eloquence he could com- 
mand—the eloquence that has swayed 
conventions and brought him big fat 
checks in the courts—he used to plead 
the cause of this one poor old paralyzed 
man for the sake of this one poor old blind 
woman, The newspaper carriers were 
plastic as clay in his hands. Their eyes 
grew moist, their voices husky. They 
knew the value of the route to the last 
red cent of it, but they bid recklessly and 
generously—$300, $400. 

‘*Friends,’’ urged General Barnes, ‘‘it 
will take $500 to place your poor old com- 
rade in the Home, to smooth the road to 
the grave for him.”’ 

They bid $410, $415, $420, $425—out of 
the heart. 

At last one man, a countryman of Mon- 
sieur’s, Jean Baptiste, said: ‘‘I will give 
$450. The route is not worth it, I know— 
but maybe that will buy me a route in 
heaven’’—and it was knocked down to 
Jean Baptiste. 

It was easy enough to raise the other 
$50, and you may be sure it was raised. 

Monsieur was taken to the King’s 
Daughters’ Home. When he was brought 
in tears rolled down his withered cheeks 
into his grizzled beard; sobs shook his 
meagre frame from head to foot. 

Mademoiselle hurried to greet him. 
She put her arms around his neck and 
pressed her faded cheek to his to comfort 
him. 

‘*‘Welcome, my friend,’’ she said. ‘‘All 
is well; be happy now, my poor old 
friend.”’ 

And he, with his sick brain crushed 
under the rush of memories, stroked her 
gray hair gently and sobbed, ‘‘My poor 
girl, my poor girl!’’ 

They have a pretty custom inthe King’s 
Daughters’ Home. Instead of numbering 
the rooms they name them, On the door 
of Mademoiselle’s room is the word 
‘*Rest’’; on the door of Monsieur’s is the 
word ‘Refuge,’’ and both have indeed 
found rest and refuge there. 

Like two happy old children they go 
about hand in hand. Monsieur leads 
Mademoiselle. Mademoiselle steadies the 
tottering steps of Monsieur. She is the 
only one who can guess the meaning of 
his broken words. He comes to her 
cheery room and sits in the sunshine 
turning pages and looking at pictures. 
When he weeps, as he often does, in a soft 
plaintive way, she soothes and comforts 
him. Out of her own faith she is trying 
to stir faith in him. When he murmurs 
against his fate rebelliously, she tells him: 
“No, no; God is good to you; God is 
good; God loves you.’’ And he repeats 
over and over again like a child learning 
its lesson: “‘God is good; God loves me; 
God is good; God loves me.” 

“Don’t you find him very troublesome?” 
said one of the old ladies in the Home. 
“Tsn’t he a great care?”’ 

‘‘No,”’ said Mademoiselle, with dignity 
and not a little indignation. ‘‘No; it isa 
pleasure to be of service to Monsieur. To 
care for him is no care.”’ , 

And to me she added: ‘‘To love is to 
serve, and I love Monsieur. I have al- 
ways loved him.”’ 

I said to her, partly because I felt it 
would please her and partly because it is 
true: 








‘*Monsieur has a fine head,”’ 

“Yes,” said Mademoiselle. ‘He has g 
fine head; he was a handsome young map, 
I remember his eyes so well, too. He had 
such beautiful brown eyes, And do yoy 
know,’’ and Mademoiselle pressed her lit. 
tle hands together with enthusiasm, ‘that 
his head measures the same as that of 
Napoleon—of the first Bonaparte? Ah, 
he had a fine mind, had Monsieur!”’ 

Strange are the treasures one finds in g 
woman’s heart. 

Peace, a most serene happiness, hag 
come into the evening of Mademoiselle’, 
life. 

All day long, day in and day out, she 
sits beside the shattered old man, still jp 
her heart the idol of her youth, stroking 
and patting his hand, cheerily chattering 
to him in French, and as they sit thus jp 
the sunshine, aged and humbiy clothed, 
there is nothing in the world they su much 
resemble as two little gray snowbirds op 
a bare bough against a wintry sky, cud. 
dling close together to keep each other 
warm, and chirrupiug to keep each other 
cheerful.—San Francisco Examiner. 





A TALK WITH THE BUSINESS GIRL. 


It is with you, my dear girls who are 
out in the world earning a livelihood, 
some in offices, some in stores, and s»me 
in factories, that I wish to have a talk, 

Did you ever stop and earnestly ask 
the question—What am I working for? 
Perhaps you have not even thought of it, 
or if so have simply dismissed it with the 
comment that you found it necessary in 
order to purchase what you needed, Ig 
the work then only for the purpose of 
buying clothes, and to procure the dainti- 
ness that a girl thinks essential? Is that 
your highest aim in the business world? 
Is that all that your business experience 
is going to amount to,—simply a means 
of supplying the needs of the outer man, 
forgetting the thousands who are all 
around you with outstretched arms, cry- 
ing for help? 

But there is another class of girls who 
will quickly reply, ‘tl work because, if I 
do not, I cannot get along, as there is not 
a single person to whom I can look fora 
home, nor do I know of one who feels in 
duty bound to aid me, or who would help 
me if I did not earn my own living.’’ Now 
girls, if this is a fact, what are you doing 
towards improving yourselves in the posi- 
tions in which you find yourselves, and 
how high are you lifting those positions? 
Are you making your positions stepping 
stones to something higher, or simply 
doing as little work as you can for the 
money you get, and thus by your namby- 
pamby style of work, done well enough to 
hold the position, but not well enough to 
demand a better and higher place, becom- 
ing a stumbling-block to the progress of a 
woman who holds a position below you, 
and who could fill the one you have, and 
would fill it better than you, if you would 
step up and give her the chance? You 
come back with the remark, ‘We do every- 
thing that is required of us in these posi- 
tions; what else do you want us to do?” 
Why, I would advise you to take an inter- 
est in the work. Work done in love would 
soon put you in a position where you 
could demand a higher remuneration. 

And then I would advise you to spend 
some time each day in study. 

When, you ask? 

At night, of course. 

Then you might argue, “I am too tired 
when I get home; no indeed, you don’t 
catch me doing anything like that.”’ 

Too tired! Why, you are never too 
tired to entertain a visitor in the evening, 
and sometimes untila late hour. But, you 
say, ‘‘That is recreation.”’ So is study, the 
finest kind of recreation, and you will find 
after two hours’ work over study, you 
will close the book and look up at your 
teacher with a glow on your face and 4 
brightness in your eyes, and you will 
really forget for the time being that you 
have been out working all day. You will 
find yourself wonderfully refreshed and 
strengthened by it; if you don’t believe 
me, try it. Then you aredeveloping your 
mind, keeping it fresh and active, and 
thus paving the way for advancement, 
and that is what we are working for. 
Progress, first in the position you now 
hold, and then out of that to something 
higher, and so op, until at last you shall 
occupy the highest seats in the Jand. 

But says some one, ‘‘Oh, pshaw! I am 
going to be married in a short while, and I 
am not going to bother myself.’’ 

Ah, that is where the trouble is. And so, 
as Charlie’s wife, you will not need this 
learning, for with your domestic and 
social work you think you will have your 
hands full, and no need for gaining know!- 
edge? 

Well, I am sorry, but I don’t agree with 
you; because, as Charlie’s wife, you will 
need great intelligence, and a high and ex- 
alted education; and why? Because there 
is the outlook of motherhood, and what 
the world is badly in need of to-day is in- 
telligent, deep-thinking women (for this 
is the age of deep and earnest thought), 
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and our supply must be found equal to 
the demand, and such women make 
mothers who study the mental condition 
of the child and give it the proper thought- 
food, and watch the mental growth, and 
keep the weeds torn up, and struggle to 
keep the dirty dust of carnal desires away 
from its thought. They plant, they water, 
and they watch with a loving eye the 
flower as it comes forth into full bloom, 
straightening, and propping it up when- 
ever it needs care. 
EMMA HARRIS JAMISON, 


PROPOSED LIBERTY CLUBS. 





Editors Woman’s Journat: 

Will you please give space to the fol- 
lowing plan for the establishment of clubs 
of men and women throughout the coun- 
try for the maintenance of the principle 
of liberty embodied in the Declaration of 
Independence? 


Whereas in the letter of President Mc- 
Kinley to the Secretary of War, dated 
April 2, 1900, instructing him to grant 
authority to the Philippine Commission, 
now charged with the government of the 
Philippine Islands, the following instruc- 
tions were given: 

“Upon every division and branch of the 
government of the Philippines therefore 
must be imposed these inviolable rules: 
That no person shall be deprived of life, 
liberty or property without due process 
of law. ... That no law shall be passed 
abridging freedom of speech or of the 
press, or of the rights of this people to 
peaceably assemble and petition the gov- 
ernment for a redress of grievances;”’ 

And whereas the said Commission, 
which derived its authority wholly from 
the President of the United States under 
the letter of appointment from which the 
foregoing extract is made, has uttered a 
decree in the form of law which forbids 
public discussion, public meetings; which 
destroys liberty of the press, and makes it 
an act of sedition to read the Declaration 
of Independence in public or private 
meetings, or to advocate the independence 
of the people of the Philippine Islands 
even by peaceful means,—therefore it be- 
comes necessary for the maintenance of 
the rights of all persons under the juris- 
diction of the United States that the prin- 
ciple of liberty embodied in the Declara- 
tion of Independence shall be reaffirmed 
and declared to be the fundamental law of 
the United States wherever its authority 
is exercised. 

It is therefore proposed to organize 
clubs on the following declaration of prin- 
ciples: 

. Warfare upon the people of the 
Philippine Islands should at once be 
ended, 

2. The Declaration of Independence of 
the United States, of July 4, 1776, should 
be proclaimed throughout the Philippine 
Islands as the fundamental principle of a 
government which they should be invited 
to organize and to maintain, endued with 
power and authority for the protection of 
life, liberty and property. 

38. During the period which must 
elapse while this government is in process 
of formation, the United States should 
maintain a sufficient force upon said 
islands to give support to such govern- 
ment, 

4, As soon asastable government has 
been formed, the United States should 
withdraw its armed forces from the 
islands, leaving the people thereafter in 
full possession of their liberty and their 
independence. 

In pursuance of the foregoing plan, you 
are invited to become a member of the 
Liberty Club. There will be no entrance 
fees, but the expenses of the club will be 
covered by voluntary subscriptions, A 
meeting will be called at an early day for 
organization. Women are especially in- 
vited to join in this movement by becom- 
ing members of the club, 

Separate columns will be found: 1, for 
the signatures of those who will become 
members, and 2, for the signatures of 
those who approve the declaration of 
principles but who may not become mem- 
bers. A. 


——_—- oo 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW YORE. 


ANNUAL MEETING NEW YORK E. 8, 
LEAGUE, 
New YORK, JUNE 12, 1902. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The New York Equal Suffrage League 
has recently completed the first year of 
its existence. Perhaps your readers will 
be interested to learn something of the 
growth of this new organization, and of 
its plans for the future. 

A club hardly expects to accomplish a 
great deal during its first year, and this is 
especially true in New York City, where 
the working year is limited practically to 
six months, and where a new organization 
must give considerable indication of 
Strength in order to attract followers. 
We, therefore, feel that we have reason to 
be well satisfied with what we have thus 
far accomplished. 

During the past year we have been in 
process of organization, and for this rea- 
son, until a month or two ago, we made 
very little effort to increase our member- 
ship. Despite this fact, our numbers 
have almost trebled. In May, 1901, we 
had a membership of 36. We now have 
100 members enrolled, and a large number 
of persons have indicated their desire to 





join, and their names will be proposed at 
our first meeting in the fall. 

Not only have we cause for satisfaction 
in the increase of membership, but we 
feel that of far greater importance is the 
character of the membership. The League 
is very largely composed of professional 
women and of women experienced in re- 
form and club work. We therefore hope 
and believe that the individual strength 
of the membership will become manifest 
in the work of the League. The meetings 
during the year have been very interest- 
ing. In March we held a public meeting 
in Mendelssohn Hall, which was well at- 
tended and elicited a good deal of enthu- 
siasm on the part of those present. Our 
national president, Mrs. Catt, presided 
and spoke most eloquently. We were 
fortunate in having with us, as speakers 
on that occasion, several of the foreign 
delegates to the International Conference 
held at Washington—Mrs, Fenwick Miller, 
Miss Vida Goldstein, and Fraiilein An- 
tonie Stolle. Mrs. Stanton Blatch and 
Mr. John Martin also spoke at this meet- 
ing. There were distributed to the audi- 
ence cards on which were printed, ‘I be- 
lieve that women should be enfran- 
chised.’’ About two hundred of these 
cards were signed by others than mem- 
bers of the League. At our regular 
March meeting Miss Goldstein gave us a 
suggestive talk on ‘‘Methods employed by 
the woman suffrage organizations of Vic- 
toria, Australia.”’ 

The last meeting of the season was well 
attended and aroused much interest. Mrs, 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman gave a forceful 
address on ‘‘Our Hopes and Their Fears,”’ 
and Miss Goldstein spoke concerning her 
impressions of ‘The Suffrage Cause in 
America.’’ Much to our surprise, Miss 
Anthony was present at the meeting, and 
delighted and encouraged us all by her 
words of greeting. 

At the annual meeting, held in April, 
the following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Harriet Stanton Blatch; vice- 
presidents, Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi, Miss 
Margaret Livingston Chanler, Dr. W. S. 
Rainsford, Rev. Leighton Williams, Mrs. 
Belle de Rivera, Mrs. Henry M. Sanders; 
recording secretary, Dr. Mary B. Jewett; 
corresponding secretary, Annette Finni- 
gan; treasurer, Miss Mary G. Hay; audi- 
tor, Mr. John Martin. 

With such efficient officers we feel very 
hopeful for the future. The League has 
adopted the following plan of work for 
next year, which will afford ample oppor- 
tunity for effort on the part of every 
member: 

1. Two public meetings shall be held in 
New York City during the coming year, 
one in November or December, and the 
other in February or March. 

2. Four afternoon parlor meetings shall 
be held. 

3. The cause of woman suffrage shall be 
systematically presented to labor organi- 
zations, to Social Settlements, and to all 
other clubs or organizations which are 
willing to arrange for hearings. 

4. Prizes shall be offered to colleges and 
high schools in New York City for the 
best essays on woman suffrage. 

5. Systematic press work shall be done, 

6. The League adopts the suggestion of 
the National American Association, and 
will attempt to double its membership. 

Committees have been appointed to 
take charge of each of these lines of work. 

In connection with the plan to double 
the membership, it was urged that each 
member attempt to secure ten new mem- 
bers during the coming year, Will not 
the readers of the JouRNAL who may 
have friends in New York who would be 
interested in our work, and who perhaps 
have not yet learned of the League’s ex- 
istence, kindly send the names and ad- 
dresses of such persons to the secretary, 
and so help us in our work and thereby 
help the cause? The secretary will be 
glad to answer any inquiries relative to 
the League. . 

Although we feel that we have cause for 
satisfaction in what we have accomplished 
in our short period of existence, we know 
that it is only a beginning. We realize 
how large is the work that lies before us, 
and how much is required of us. Yet, in 
looking toward the future, we feel that 
we have every reason for encouragement, 
and that our beginning is a step toward 
the accomplishment of successful suffrage 
work in New York City. 

ANNETTE FINNIGAN, 
Cor. Sec. New York E. S. L. 
151 West 8ist Street. 





WELLSVILLE POLITICAL EQUALITY CLUB, 


WELLSVILLE, N. Y., JUNE 11, 1902, 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Being much interested in the matter 
you weekly present, and noting so many 
entertaining items ‘‘Concerning Women,”’ 
I think you will be interested in our Po- 
litical Equality Club in western New 
York. 

We are located in “Grand Old Alle- 
gany.’’ This title may be a localism, but 
as it is known as the real birth-place of 
the great Republican party, and of many 





NATIONAL COLUMN. 





National American Woman Suffrage Association. 


. § Mrs. ELvIzaBpera CADY STANTON, 250 West 94th Street, New York 
Honorary Presidents: { Miss SUSAN B, ANTHONY, 17 Madison Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


President, Mrs. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, 


Vice-President at-Large, Rev. ANNA H. Suaw, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Comspepenting Secretary, Miss KATE M. GorpDoN, 
2008 American Tract Society Building, New York. 


Recording Secretary, Miss ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 
2008 American Tract Society Building, New York. 


3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
Treasurer, Mrs. HARRIET TAYLOR UpTon, 
Warren, Ohio 
{ Miss Laura Cuay. Lexington, Ky 
| Mrs. MARY J. COGGESHALL, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Auditors, 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 2008 American Tract Society Ballding, New York. 





AUXILIARY STATES, 


President. 
ALABAMA, Miss Frances Griffin, Montgomery. 
ARKANSAS, Miss Kate Cunningham, Little Rock. 


CAIFORNIA, Mrs. Annig Wood, 1624 Bay St., Alameda. 
COLORADO, Prof. Theodosia G. Ammons, Ft. Collins. 
ConNECTICUT, Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, Hartford. 


DELAWARE, Mrs. Martha 8S. Cranston, Newport. 


Dist. OF COLUMBIA, Mrs. Helen R. Tindall, 2103 Cal. Ave., 
Washington. 


GEORGIA, Miss Katherine Koch, Box 78, Atlanta. 
ILLINOIS, Mrs. Elizabeth F. Long, Barry. 


INDIANA, Dr. M. Haslep, 224 N. Meriden S8t., Indianapolis. 


IowA, Mrs. Adelaide Ballard, Hull. 


Kansas, Miss Helen Kimber, 412 W. 7th St., Topeka. 


KENTUCKY, Miss Laura Clay, Lexington. 


LOUISIANA, Miss Kate M. Gordon, New Orleans. 


MAINE, Mrs. Lucy Hobart Day, 283 Brackett St., Portland. 


MARYLAND, Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas, Ednor. 


MASSACHUSE?TS, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Melrose. 
MICHIGAN, Mrs. M. Snyder-Root, 1209 5th Ave.,. Bay City. 


MINNESOTA, Mrs. Maud C, Stockwell, 3204 E. 51st St., 


Member National Executive Committee. 


Mrs. Mary Wood Swift, San Francisco. 

Mrs. M. C. C. Bradford, Denver. 

Mrs. J. G. Parsons, Hartford. 

Mrs. M. H. Thatcher, Wilmington. 

Mrs. Carrie E. Kent, 930 O Street, N. W., 
Washington 


Mrs. Elmina Springer, Chicago. 

Hester M. Hart, Indianapolis. 

Mrs. M. J. Coggeshall, Des Moines. 

Mrs. A, C. Wait. Lincoln. . 

Mrs. Mary E. Giltner, 1554 Madison Ave., 

Covington. 

Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick, New Orleans. 

Miss Laura A. De Merritte, Old Orchard. 

Mrs. E. J. M. Funck, 101 N. Fulton Avy., Balt- 

Henry B. Blackwell, 3 Park St. Boston. 

Mrs. Emily B. Ketcham, 22 Jefferson St., 
Grand Rapids- 

Dr. Ethel C. Hurd, Minneapolis. 


Minneapolis. 


MIssIssipri1, Mrs. Hala Hammond Butt, Clarksdale. 


Mrs. J. A. Lipscomb, Flora. 


MIssourt, Mrs, A. M. Johnson, 5711 Bartmer Av., St. Louis. Mrs. L. Werth, 3856 Delaware Av., St. Louis. 


MOoNTANA, Dr. Maria Dean, Helena. 
NEBRASKA, Mrs. Clara Young, Broken Bow. 
New HAMPsHIRE, Miss Mary N. Chase, Andover. 


Dr. Mary B. Atwater, Helena. 
Miss L. A. Gregg, 622 Paxton Block, Omaha. 


NEW JERSEY, Mrs. M.G. Sexton, 172 Cleveland St.,Orange. Dr. Mary D. Hussey, East Orange. 


NEw MExiIco, Mrs. J. R. McFie, Santa Fe. 


Miss C. Fields, 119 S.Walter St.,Albu querque. 


NEw YORK, Mrs. M. W. Chapman, 160 Hicks St., Brooklyn. Miss Emily Howland, Sherwood. 


Nortu Dakora, Mrs. Flora B. Naylor, Larimore. 
Onto, Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren. 
OnrEGON, Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway, Portland. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Mrs. L. L. Blankenburg, 


Mrs. J. S. Kemp, Galesburg. 

Mrs. Hattie A. Sachs, Cincinnati. 

Dr. A. F. Jeffreys, Salem. 

Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, Philadelphia. 


214 W. Logan Sq., Philadelphia. 


RHODE ISLAND, Mrs. A. C. Dewing, 35 Dartmouth Ave., 


A. M. Griffin, 196 Carpenter St., Providence. 


Providence. 


8. CAROLINA, Mrs. Virginia D. Young, Fairfax. 
Soutu DAKorTaA, Mrs. Alice Pickler, Faulkton. 


Miss Claudia G. Tharin, Charleston, 
Mrs. Lulu P. Frad,. 


TENNESSEE, Mrs. Lide Meriwether, 14 Talbot St., Memphis (acting president). 


Urau, Mrs. E. 8S. Richards, 175 A St., Salt Lake City. 


Mrs. Rebecca H. Doolan. 


VERMONT, Miss Elizabeth Colley,A.M.,Waterbury Centre. Mrs. A. D. Chandler, Barton Landing. 
WASHINGTON, Mrs. L.G, Johnson, 2401, N. 31st St.,Tacoma. Mrs. J. M. Croake, Tacoma. 


West VIRGINIA, Mrs. Beulah Boyd Ritchie, Fairmount. 


Wisconsin, Rev. Olympia Brown, Racine.’ 


Mrs. F. J. Wheat, Wheeling. 
Mrs. Etta Gardner, Platteville. 


Friends E, R. Association: President, Mariana W. Chapman. 





The National Minutes for 1902 are now ready, and may be ordered from head- 


quarters, price 15 cents, postpaid. 


Contributors and State Presidents who have not 


yet received the Minutes are requested to send a postal card to the National Corres- 


ponding Secretary, Miss Kate M. 


xyordon, at headquarters. 

















Founded by E. LITTELL in 1844, 


A Weekly 


. ‘*Made up of every creature’s best."’ 


THE LIVING AGE 





Magazine of Contemporary Literature and, Thought 





FREE FOR | 
THREE MONTHS | 


Until the edition is exhausted 
there will be sent toeach new 
subscriber for 1901 on request 
the numbersof THE LIVING 
AGE, from October Ist to De- 
cember 31st, 1900. These num- 
bers will contain The Siege of 
the Legatioas, Heinrich Seid. 
el’s attractive serial, The Treas- 
ure, and the opening chapters 
ofA Parisian Household by Paul 
Bourget. These serials are 
copyrighted by THE LIVING AGE 
and will appear only in this 
magazine. 


journals. 


pages. 





Published Weekly at $6.00 | 
per Year. 
Single Numbers, 15 Cents. 











A NECESSITY TO EVERY READER OF INTELLIGENCE AND LITERARY TASTE. 
Each Weekiy Number Contains Sixty-Four Pages, 


In which are given, without abridgment, the most interesting 
and important contributions to the periodicals of Great Britain and 
the Continent, from the weighty articles in the quarterlies to the 
light literary and social essays of the weekly literary and political 
Science, Politics, Biography, Art, Travel, Public Affairs, 
Literary Criticism and all other departments of knowledge and dis- 
cussion which interest intelligent readers are represented in its 


The Siege of the Legations 

THE LIVING AGE will begin in its issue for November 17, 
and will continue for several successive numbers, a thrilling 
account of The Siege of the Legations, written by Dr. Morrison, 
the well-known correspondent of The London Times at Peking, 
This narrative is of absorbing interest in its descriptions of the 
daily life of the besieged legationers, arti itis noteworthy also as 
containing some disclosures relating to the inside history of what 
went on at Peking in those stirring days, which are altogether new 
and of the utmost importance. 
son’s narrative has precluded and probably will preclude any 
|| other publication of it on this side of the Atlantic. 
it has attracted wide notice, 


The unusual length of Dr. Morri- 


In England 





The Living Age Company, P. 0. Box 5206, Boston 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to **Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association,” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that samples of forty 
different Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address ONLY 

Leaflet Department. 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass, 


SINGLE LEAFLETS, 
Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Women in Industry, by John Graham 
Brooks. 
Anarchy, Socialism and Suffrage, by Alice 
Stone Blackwell. 


The Test of Experiment, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Colorado Speaks for Herself. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, 
Stone. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances B. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

The Schools and the Commonwealth, by 
Mrs. Esther F. Boland. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 
Stone. 

Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 

Idaho Speaks for Herself. 

A Very New Woman. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 

Mrs. Johnson’s Fallacies. 

Mrs. Howe on Suffrage, by Julia Ward 
Howe. 

Reply of the National Officers. 

For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 

Economic Basis of Woman Suffrage, by 
Elizabeth Sheldon Tillinghast. 

Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 


by Lucy 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS, 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 


Opinions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland. 


Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 


The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 


Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 


The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Women’s Codéperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, 
Dromgoole. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 


A Terrible Object Lesson. 


by Will. Allen 





ALSO FOR SALE: 


Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 


Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth. 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 














individuals not unknown to fame, we are 
proud of it. Our Club is in Wellsville. 
As the conservative element prevails here, 
we have been slow in building up a good 
Political Equality Club. But we are 
happy to say that within a short time we 
have doubled our membership, and our 
club is now over fifty strong, wide-awake 
and inclined to be up-to-date in methods, 

To this end, outside speakers furnish 
an impulse to our workers, and others are 
interested and educated. We get good 
speakers—sometimes we furnish a lecture 
course. Not long since, at our May rub- 
lic meeting, Mrs. Etz, of Hornellsville, 
president of the P. E. Club in that city, 
gave a fine address upon ‘‘Diet.’’ Mrs. 
Etz is a pleasing speaker, quaint, original, 
and witty. She impressed us all as being 
deeply in earnest. She handled her sub- 
ject so ably that she has been asked to 
give the same address before the State 
Medical Association of New York. As 
her lecture was attended by a large num- 
ber of medical men, and as she is a pro- 
nounced vegetarian, this seems signifi- 
cant. Her arguments were as clear and 
convincing as her manner was pleasing 
and impressive. 

Mrs. Etz does not come before the pub- 
lic poorly equipped to defend her side of 
the question, either. At her tongue’s end 
one finds abundance of authority to prove 
her points well taken. Few speakers 





among our women are more entertaining 
than she. 

From time to time we shall engage such 
speakers as, through their personality, 
magnetism, and messages, will interest, 
educate, and finally convert our people to 
the justice of the principles which our 
club, ‘‘The Anthony,’’ advocates. 

SARA W. FREELAND, Sec. 
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OHIO. 

The Farmdale P. E, Club has just held 
its annual meeting. It has doubled its 
membership every year since it was 
formed, and it doubled again this time. 
The president, Miss Harriet A. Roberts, 
in her annual address, called attention to 
the letter of the State president, Mrs. 
Upton, urging individual effort to get new 
members, and asking all who were willing 
to make the effort to raise their hands, 
Every hand went up. This is a country 
society, and has to do its work chiefly in 
summer, as its sixty members are scat- 
tered over four townships and cannot do 
much in winter when the roads are bad. 
The annual meeting was a great success, 
Miss Elizabeth J. Hauser made an address, 
and there were bountiful refreshments. 

A meeting of the Niles and Girard 
Clubs was held at Miss Hauser’s on June 
9, with an unusually large attendance. 





A Postal 


will bring you the story of 


A New 
American Industry, 


The booklet entitled: 
“Linen, How It Grows, 
and How It Is Made,” is 
sent free on application 


NATIONAL 
FLAX FIBER CO. 


Nos. 85, 86, 87, 88 Gahm Building, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


To Real Estate Owners, 


Owners of rea) estate desiring the services of 
an active, faithful, and competent agent to take 
charge of property, to collect rents, and see that 
overs thing is kept in pesee order, can address 
J.B. M. at the o the 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

The tenth annual meeting of the Mas- 
sachusetts State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs was held on June 12 in Wellesley, 
by invitation of the Wellesley Hills Wom- 
an’s Club, There was a large attendance. 
The meeting was devoted to reports and 
the transaction of business. There are 
now 182 clubs in the Federation, with a 
membership of 22,500 women. Officers 
were elected as follows: 

President, Mrs. May Alden Ward; vice- 
presidents, Miss Helen A. Whittier of the 
Middlesex Women's Club, Mrs. Anna D. 
West of the Heptorean Club, Mrs. Sara T. 
S. Leighton of the Home Club, Miss 
Georgia A. Bacon of the Worcester Wom- 
an’s Club; clerk, Miss Katharine H. Stone 
of the Medford Women’s Club; corres- 
ponding secretary, Miss Etta H. Glidden 
of the New England Women’s Club; treas- 
urer, Mrs. Lillian B. Carter of the Chelsea 
Woman's Club; directors, Mrs. Laura E, 
Terhune of the Brockton Woman’s Club, 
Miss L. S. W. Perkins of the Women’s 
Auxiliary Massachusetts Civil Service 
Reform Association, Miss Ethel Parton of 
the Newburyport Woman’s Club, Mrs. 
Effie S. Nowers of the Winthrop Woman’s 
Club, Mrs. Virginia N. Johnson of the 
1884 Club. 

An interesting report for the committee 
on social service, by Miss O. M. E. Rowe 
of Boston, said that twenty-five of the 
clubs have a committee on sociology, 
social science or social service, while oth- 
ers are doing the same work through 
other departments. The Bridgewater, 
Reading, Danvers, Milford, Peabody, Dor- 
chester, Newton Centre and Chelsea clubs 
have opened stamp savings stations; the 
Framingham Club has opened one in each 
of its three villages, and Brockton has 
1,000 depositors among the children of 
four grammar schools. Several women’s 
clubs have organized working girls’ clubs. 
Many maintain mothers’ classes, vacation 
schools, kindergartens, free beds in hos- 
pitals, or scholarships. The clubs of 
Chelsea, Melrose, and Roxbury have tried 
to bring together those who want work 
and those who want workers. Other clubs 
keep in touch with the work of the Con- 
sumers’ League. The Home Club of East 
Boston joined forces with the Board of 
Trade and secured better transit for East 
Boston, The City Federation of Newton 
secured police patro] along the Charles 
River at Riverside, and is now working 
for a public park. The Somerville and 
other clubs have provided homes for aged 
people. The Salem Club has established 
a free bath house. ‘In short,” says Mrs. 
Elisabeth M. Gosse in the Bostou Herald, 
‘it is impossible to relate the many lines 
of good work undertaken by the clubs of 
the Bay State. Many of them show a 
growing desire to minister to local needs; 
for instance, the Athol Club takes books, 
pictures and delicacies to the poor at the 
town farm.”’ Miss Rowe sends out two 
stereopticon lectures—one on “The Metro- 
politan Park System,’’ and the other on 
“The Town Beautiful.”’ 

Mrs. E. N. L. Walton of West Newton, 
chairman of the education committee, re- 
ported that her committee had worked 
forthe inculcation of humane principles 
in education, for the establishment of va- 
cation schools, and for a more general 
exercise of school suffrage, and had peti- 
tioned the Legislature for a change in the 
law relating to the disposition of truant 
girls, asking that some other place might 
be provided than the penal institution to 
which they are now sent. A legislative 
committee is now considering the matter. 

Mrs. Anna T. Bush of Melrose, chair- 
man of the committee on legislative af- 
fairs, said thirty-three clubs have com- 
mittees doing legislative work; petitions 
have been presented asking for the pro- 
tection of wild and song birds, and other 
measures. Many things have engaged the 
attention of the committee, but in none 
have the club women shown more univer- 
sal interest than in the equal guardianship 
bi'l, which has finally passed. 

The lowa Federation, which includes 
242 clubs, has been working three years 
for a compulsory education law, and has 
got it at last. 

Another large organization of women— 
the Long Island Council—has joined the 
New York State Suffrage Association in 
protesting to the New York City Board of 
Education against the regulation limiting 
the licensing-age of women as teachers to 
thirty-five years, and the age for promo- 
tion above the fifth grammar grade to 
high schools and principalships, to forty 
years. At the recent annual meeting of 
the Long Island Council, at which about 
seventy of the Brooklyn and Long Island 
clubs were represented, the resolution of 
protest was presented by Miss I. A. Craft, 
who represents on the Council the Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton (Suffrage) League, and 
after some discussion was adopted by the 
Convention, and copies ordered to be sent 
to the Board of Education and to the 
Board of Associate Superintendents. The 
Council also asked that the Board of 
Education appoint a woman in the place 
of Miss Anna Gordon, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Richmond Borough, who lately 








died. Resolutions were adopted endors- 
ing the General Federation’s protest 
against child labor in the South, and ex- 
pressing satisfaction over the close of the 
Boer war. 

Mrs. Margaret Hamilton Welch says in 
the club department of the N. Y. Evening 
Post: “Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker, chair- 
man of the committee of the G. F. W. C. 
to consider the question of establishing 
permanent headquarters somewhere near 
the centre of the country, is strongly im- 
pressed with the value which uniting the 
different branches of federation work un- 
der one roof would have upon the con- 
certed effort of the organization. Mrs. 
Decker believes that national headquar- 
ters would prove qifickly the most satis- 
factory answer to the criticism of the 
General Federation that is so often made, 
namely, that its work is diffuse and lacks 
coérdination.”’ 


=_-—— 


ANOTHER WIFE'S SHOES. 








Editors Woman's Journal : 

The story in the last number of your 
excellent paper reminds me of an incident 
that occurred in 1842. About six weeks 
after I was married, I appeared before my 
husband in rather shabby shoes. Calling 
his attention to them, I inquired if he 
thought they could be mended. He re- 
plied, ‘‘No; you need a new pair, don’t 
you?” IsaidthatI did. The next time 
he came into the house, it was with three 
or four pairs. After I was fitted with 
one, he exclaimed, ‘‘There, that is the 
first useful thing I have bought you!’’ It 
was a mutual pleasure. 

Now, why did I do this? I had shoes 
enough; but I had left the position of pre- 
ceptress of an academy in Mount Morris, 
N. Y., to become the wife of Dr. Kings- 
bury. Henceforth I should have to rely 
upon him for all my worldly goods, and I 
was determined he should early take that 
into his calculations. I had seen too 
much trouble of married women in that 
respect. I had seen them pinch and save, 
and turn things upside down and inside 
out, and tremble at the idea of asking 
their husbands for a little money. 

After that, we had a common purse, 
each one buying personal necessities. 
Luxuries were few and far between, in 
those early days. 

I had not then learned what I would 
now advise every prospective bride to do. 
Have a clear understanding with your in- 
tended husband about financial matters. 
Learn what is his pecuniary condition, 
and inform him of yours, Of course they 
will differ somewhat in every case, but 
you should let kim know that you con- 
sider it an equal partnership; that your 
position as wife and mother is quite as 
important as that of husband and father, 
and you expect to have your share of the 
income as naturally as you take the air 
you breathe or the water you drink. Nine 
men in ten will listen to you gladly, ap- 
provingly. The solitary opponent had 
better, for his own good, wait till his eyes 
are farther opened before he commits 
matrimony. 

ELIZABETH A, 

Chester, Pa. 


KINGSBURY. 


0 


A SCHOOL OF PHILANTHROPY. 

The fifth annual session of the summer 
school of philanthropic work conducted 
by the New York Charity Organization 
Society began on June 16. Applications 
for admission to the courses greatly 
exceeded the capacity of the school. The 
object of the school, which is the first of 
its kind in this country, is to explain the 
actual conditions met by philanthropic 
workers, and the technical knowledge 
brought to bear upon such conditions. 
The course will occupy’ six weeks, with 
lectures in the morning, and afternoon in- 
spection of institutions and fields of phil- 
anthropic activity. Three weeks will be 
devoted to study of the treatment of 
needy families in their homes. Jacob A. 
Riis, Dr. Samuel M. Lindsay, commission- 
er of education for Porto Rico, Mary L. 
Birtwell, secretary of the Associated 
Charities of Cambridge, Mass., and Dr. 
Jeffrey R. Brackett, president of the de- 
partment of charities and correction, Bal- 
timore, are to be among the speakers. 





CLARA BARTON ON EQUAL RIGHTS. 


Clara Barton says: 

‘I believe I must have been born believ- 
ing in the full right of woman to all the 
privileges and positions which nature and 
justice accord to her in common with 
other human beings. Perfectly equal 
rights—human rights. There was never 
any question in my mind in regard to this. 
I did not purchase my freedom with a 
a price; I was born free; and when, as a 
young woman, I heard the subject dis- 
cussed, it seemed simply ridiculous that 
any sensible, rational person should ques- 
tion it. And when, later, the phase of 
woman's right to suffrage came up, it was 
tome only a part of the whole, just as 





natural, just as right, and just as certain 
to take place. 

‘In one way or another, sooner or later, 
she is coming to 1t. And the number of 
thoughtful and right-minded men who 
will oppose will be much smaller than we 
think; and when it is really an accom- 
plished fact, all will wonder, as I have 
done, what the objection ever was.’’ 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


KENTUCKY. 

The Kentucky State Agricultural and 
Mechanical College at Lexington gives a 
free scholarship yearly to a student from 
each of the one hundred legislative dis- 
tricts of the State. These scholarships 
are awarded by competitive examination, 
and are open to bothsexes, Of late years 
there have been a number of such young 
women studying at the college. Under 
the law, a scholarship entitles the holder 
not only to free tuition at the State Col- 
lege, but to lodging, lights and fuel. As 
the college has had no dormitory for 
young women, tbe girls have been de- 
prived of these latter advantages, and 
they have not been given, as they should 
have been, an equivalent in money, to en- 
able them to pay for their rooms else- 
where. The Kentucky Equal Rights As- 
sociation, with the aid and coéperation of 
the W. C. T. U., has been urging the need 
of a women’s dormitory. Two years ago 
the Legislature made an appropriation of 
$30,000 for the purpose, but the trustees 
of the college thought the sum inade- 
quate, and would not undertake to build 
without a larger grant. The last Legisla- 
ture appropriated $30,000 more, and the 
much-needed dormitory is now to be 
built. The appropriation bill also pro- 
vided for the appointment of three women 
as supervisors of the girls’ dormitory. 

A few days ago a deputation from the 
E. R. A. and the W. C. T. U. went before 
the trustees of the college at their semi- 
annual meeting. They asked that the 
building of the new dormitory should be 
begun without delay, and that in the 
meantime a small sum of money should 
be given weekly to the young women 
holding county scholarships, as an equiva- 
lent for the lodging to which they were 
legally entitled. They also asked that the 
women supervisors should be appointed at 
once, so that they might look after and 
advise the women students—some of 
whom are very young, and come from re- 
mote country districts—and so that they 
might have an advisory voice in the 
plans for the new dormitory building. 
They asked for the appointment of a dean 
of women, who should also teach in the 
college; and for the establishment of a 
chair of domestic science. 

Miss Laura Clay, president of the Ken- 
tucky E. R. A., acted as spokesman for 
the deputation. The trustees asked the 
ladies whether they had any list of candi- 
dates to recommend for supervisors. Miss 
Clay answered that they had not, but that, 
if desired, they would furnish a list of 
suitable women who were willing to 
serve. The trustees asked to have the 
list the same evening, as some of them 
were in hastetoadjourn. The deputation 
promised to have itready. They left the 
hearing at 4.30 P. M., went back from the 
college to the town—a journey of a mile— 
and by means of the telephone and per- 
sonal interviews wereable at 9 P. M. to 
send the trustees the names of seven of 
the most highly-respected women in Lex- 
ington, all of whom had consented to 
serve if appointed. This shows that 
Southern women are anything but slow 
and languid when they have an important 
object at heart. 





CONNECTICUT. 

The Hartford Equal Rights Club held 
its annual memorial service on June 13. 
In 1894 it inaugurated the custom of hold- 
ing such a service in honor of its mem- 
bers who have passed away. For the first 
three years it placed flowers upon their 
graves. Then it adopted the better way 
of distributing these memorial flowers 
where they would give pleasure to the 
living. At the service last week, many 
beautiful flowers were contributed. Mrs, 
E. D. Bacon, in her opening address, paid 
a tender tribute to Mrs. Bissell, Hon. 
John Hooker, and Miss Mary Wright. 
Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker read selec- 
tions from the memorial service at her 
husband’s funeral last year, Mrs. A. S, 
Cressey paid a tribute to Mrs. Copeland, 
and Miss Minnie Davis spoke of the elo- 
quence of flowers, which in silent lan- 
guage speak of love for the dead and 
gratitude for their good services. 

Reference was made to the strong inter- 
est in the elections in certain school dis- 
tricts, and to the fact that men had urged 
women to vote, 

There was singing by Mrs. Herrick. At 
the close the flowers were taken to the 
Old People’s Home and other places 
where they would be welcome. This 





beautiful custom illustrates the practical 
good sense of the advocates of equal 
rights. 

The proposed new Constitution of Con- 
necticut has been defeated at the polls, 
two to one. Only one voter in seven took 
the trouble to vote on it. 


+or 


FLORIDA. 

It is not often that we have the pleas- 
ure of recording suffrage news from 
Florida. But Miss Ellen F. Wetherell, 
who has been visiting that State for her 
health, lately gave at the Hotel Regent, 
under the auspices of tho W. C. T. U., an 
able address in favor of women’s politi- 
cal and sdcial equality. The Florida 
Times-Union and Citizen published her 
paper in full, thus bringing it before a 
large circle of readers. Miss Wetherell 
is the president of the Lynn (Mass. ) Equal 
Rights Club, and she takes the opportu- 
nity to sow seed wherever she goes. Let 
all our readers emulate her example dur- 
ing their vacations. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 
Boston POLITICAL EQuALITy CLUB.— 
On the evening of June 12 the club held an 
interesting meeting at 6 Marlborough 
Street. The guest of honor and speaker 
of the evening was Mr. Henry B. Black- 
well, who, after a few remarks on the 
passing of the Equal Guardianship Bill, 
gave by request a sketch of the life and 
work of his wife, Lucy Stone. Mr. Black- 
well’s earnest, convincing arguments, and 
his striking personality, should make 
every woman proud to have for a cham- 
pion this, ‘*the noblest Roman of them all.” 
After the address fourteen new members 
were enrolled, among them several gentle- 
men, It was unanimously voted to make 
Mr. Blackwell the first honorary member 
of the club. Miss Mary Early of the 
Emerson School of Oratory recited in a 
charming manner two choice selections, 
‘‘A Shaker Courtship’? and “Ships at, 
Sea.’’ After refreshments were served, a 
pleasant surprise awaited the assembly. 
Mrs. Quincy A, Shaw, who is deeply in- 
terested in the success of the club, sent a 
large collection of flowers, which were 
distributed among the members, carrying 
the brightness and good-will of their dis- 
tinguished donor. The club will hold its 
next meeting at 6 Marlborough Street, on 
Thursday evening, July 10, at 8 o’clock. 
All persous interested in the suffrage 
cause are cordially invited. y. ME 


SOMERVILLE, — The League held its 
last meeting of the season June 4. Al- 
though there will be no meetings till Sep- 
tember, it by no means signifies a suspen- 
sion of suffrage work, for the end of the 
season finds the members more interested 
than at first, and they have armed them- 
selves with enrolment cards and literature 
to take with them on their vacations. A 
committee was appointed to arrange du- 
ring the summer for meetings to be held 
in the early autumn, in those parts of the 
city where no great degree of interest has 
been manifested in suffrage. The activity 
shown by the League in school matters 
during the year has been very encourag- 
ing. It has been represented by one or 
more members at all meetings of the 
School Board. M. M. P. W. 








THE DRAMA, 


Boston Music HAwuw:--“A Runaway 
Girl’ has scored the greatest musical and 
comic hit of the theatrical season at Boston 
Music Hall, and its second week bids fair 
to be even more successful than the pres- 
ent. George W. Leslie, Clara Palmer, 
Henri Leoni, Frances Miller, Harold Blake, 
Edna Hunter, Tom Hapaway, Bessie Tanne- 
hill, H. W. Tredenick, Margaret Bland, 
Madison Smith, Arthur T. Earnest, and 
the other principals are capitally placed, 
and the augmented orchestra under Sella 
Simonson is said to be something worth 
travelling miles to hear. 








A MUCH TALKED-OF IMPROVEMENT. 


The stir the New Jersey Central’s recent 
announcement made in regard to its hourly 
trains between New York and Philadel- 
phia was far reaching. Very few cities 
can boast of such a train schedule, and 
the beauty of it is that it is easily remem- 
bered—a train every hour on the even 
hour from 7 A. M. to 6 P. M. 

The locomotives, cars and Pullman cars 
are the most modern, the roadbed is rock 
ballasted, and, as only hard coal is used, 
there is no smoke or cinders. Every train 
runs direct to Reading Terminal, Phila- 
delphia, without change, and many of 
them cover the distance in 2 hours. The 
Reading Route, by which the Philadel- 
phia Line is often known, is not only a 
short way to Philadelphia, but it is like- 
wise the scenic route. This service went 
into effect May 18th, but in no way does 
it impair the fast and elegant service of 
the Royal Blue Line, which will run inde- 
pendently of the Philadelphia Line. 


TO LET 


At Lake Sunapee, N. H. 


New house, furnished, twelve rooms. 
Bathroom, laundry, hot and cold water, 
modern conveniences. On a hill, short 
distance from lake. Beautiful view, right 
of way to lake bathhouses. Possession 
first of July. Apply to 

A. S. DEY, New London, N. H. 




















REOPENED ! 


After extensive alterations 
and complete renovation the 


Tremont Turkish 


BATH 


are now thrown open to the public. 
Everytbing neat, clean and modern 


“The Bath's the Thing” 


to cure summer colds, rheumatism, 
and to give that buoyant feeling so 
woseeanas, but often lacking at this 
season. Hours forgentlemen: Week- 
day afternoons, all night and Sunday 
morning. Women: Week-day morn 
ings and Sunday afternoon. 


TREMONT TURKISH BATHS 


176 Tremont Street. 


Under Tremont Theatre. 

















Telephone A. LUNDIN, 
625 Oxford, Prop. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 





AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass 





FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET.—Addr 
Mrs. A. M. Spofford, 49 Rutland St., Boston, ae 





FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET.—Adiresg 
Mrs. MB. Robinson, 19 Claremont Park, Boston, 





FRENCH AND PAINTING.—A Danish lady 
educated in France, an artist and an experienced 
French teacher, wants to find in some pleasant 
piece a family where she can give lessons in 
french and in painting in return for her board 
during the summer. The editorsof the Woman's 
JOURNAL are references for her as to character, 
Address MApamMeE Lupovica, 14 Park Square 
Boston, Mass. ; 





ARMENIAN HELP. — Russian Armenian 
student in Cambridge, able to speak English 
wants odd jobs or tutering. Can teach Russian, 
Address C.H., care K G. Tourian, 4 Lawrence 
Hall, Brattle St.. Cambridge, Mass. 

_Armenian 23 years of age, able to speak Eng- 
lish, wants work in a house or on a iow. Aa- 
dress H. Depoian, 40 Kneeland St., Boston 

Armenian boy of 20, speaking English, wants to 
do housework. Has some experience of it. Re- 
fers to Mrs. Lynch, 41 Paradise Row, St. Jobn, 
N.b. Address Alexander Robinson, 40 Kneeland 
St., Boston. 





BOARD IN GERMANY. — Two ladies can 
obtain board in Leipzig, in a private family, with 
a pbysician’s widow, a cousin of Max Muller. The 
house, in which Goethe and Herder have been 
guests, is surrounded by a beautiful old gar: en, 
the last remnant of one of those large estates 
which f rmwerly made Leipzig a city ringed with 
varks. Ten minutes’ walk from the University and 

rom the Rosenthal, tive from electric cars com- 

municating with ail parts of the city; near all the 
famous theatres and musical resorts. Wemen 
are admitted, though as hearers only, to all the 
courses at the University « f Leipzig, and abouta 
hundred women are now studying there. The 
city is one of the musical centres of Germuny, 
where world-famous concerts may be heard fora 
trifle; bas excellent rads and isa great place for 
cyclists; is two hours from Dresden and three 
from Berlin, and trom its cential Jocation an ex- 
cellent starting point for trips in all directions. 
Only two boarders received, and they will be 
treated as members of the family. No music 
students are allowed in the house. Price, $25 per 
mouth. This includes room, board, light, heat, 
8*rvivce—everything but laundry. Address Frav 
Horrat Kruse, Lessingstr. 4, Leipzig, Germany. 
References, Hon. 8. J. Barrows, 20 Central Ave., 
Tompkinsville, 8S. 1., New York; Miss Alice K. 
Kin paburys Yankton College, Yankton, §. D. 
(both of these have boarded at the house); Mrs. 
Martha K. Genthe, 109 W. 54th St., New York; and 
the Editors of the WoMAN’s8 JOURNAL Frau Hof- 
rat Krug and her daughter understand English, 
though always speaking German in the family. 





$1050. No. 204 Neponset Avenue. House of 
12 rooms. Mortgage of $2,750 at 5 per cent. can 
stand as long as interestis paid. Rented at $25a 
month to responsible tenant. Will sell equity 
for $1050 on easy terms—say $200 cash and month- 
ly payments of $25 each. »t 40 by 100 feet. Ad- 
dress H. B. BLACKWELL, WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
Office, Boston. 





$2,500. No. 49 Rutland St., City. House of 
10 rooms, modern conveniences, in good order; 
respectable neighborhood; assessed for $8,500; 
mortgage for $6,000 at 41-2 per cent. can stand 
aslong as interest is paid. House rented for 
$55 per month to responsible tenant. Will 
sell the equity on easy terms—say $200 cash and 
monthly payments of $50. Address H. B. BLACK- 
WELL, WOMAN’S JOURNAL Office, Boston. 





$200 Down. Terms Easy. Price, $4,500. A 
beautiful new house of nine arge rooms, piazza, 
etc., with all modern conveniences, only 12 min- 
utes’ ride from South Station, foot of Summer 
Street, Boston. High ground. Fine view. Ex- 
cellent neighborhood. Two minutes’ walk from 
steam cars and electrics. This property is worth 
$5,000. Address H. B. BLACKWELL, WOMAN'S 
URJONAL Office, 3 Park Street, Boston. 


The Woman's Journal 


Founded by Lucy Stone, 1870. 








A Weekly Newspaper, published every Satur 
day, at 3 Park Street, Bosron, devoted to the 
interests of women. 

EDITORS: 
HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


SUBSCRIPTION, 
First year on trial - - - . - - $1.50 
Three months on trial - - - - - B 
Per Annum - - - - ° ° 2.50 
Six Months - - - - : ° ° 1.8 
‘i 06 


Single copies - - - - - 


Sample copies of the WomMAN’s JOURNAL freé 
on application. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
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